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Don’t Vote for Road Bonds or Taxes Without Provision for Road Maintenance 


HE Progressive Farmer believes in good roads, 





as everybody knows. Nobody needs good roads 

more than the farmer and his family. Good roads 
increase profits and enrich social life. Poor roads 
cost more than good ones. 

At the same time, we have reached the conclusion 
that it is our patriotic duty to advise our readers to 
vote against road bonds or road taxes whenever 
the plans for building the roads do not include 
proper provision for maintaining them after they 
are built. On another page of this issue Mr. Henry 
A. Page sounds a bugle-note regarding this matter. 
It is just as foolish to spend money to build a road, 
without at the same time providing for funds to keep 
it up, as it would be to spend money to get a horse 
without providing feed for him after he is bought. 
The South has wasted millions and’ millions by build- 
ing roads without keeping them up, and it is high time 
to stop wasting the people’s tax money in this fashion. 
We must aim not merely to get good roads but to 
keep good roads. 

Another important matter is that of having all road 
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expenditures made under expert supervision. On 


A NEW CLAY GRAVEL ROAD IN LAUDERDALE COUNTY. MISS. 


Courtesy Southern Good Roads 





another page we are quoting Secretary of Agriculture Houston as say- 
ing: ‘The nation today is spending annually the equivalent of more 
than $200,000,000 for roads. Much of this is directed by local super- 
visors and it is estimated by experts that of the amount so directed 
anywhere from 30 to 40 per cent is, relatively speaking, wasted or mis- 
directed.’’ Every state should have a state highway commission, and 
the people should not vote money for any expensive scheme of county 
road improvement until it has been approved by ‘experts. 

The third matter we wish to emphasize is the importance of the road 
drag. As we have said before, the drag is undoubtedly the cheapest 
good roads maker ever invented, and if some commercial company had 
patented it and sold it at five times its cost, every county in the South 
would be using it. It is sosimpleand cheap that people will not realize 
what a wonder-worker it is. The time to prevent next winter’s bad 
roads is now, and the way to prevent them is to make plans to have the 





roads dragged. Every farmer interested ought to see his county road 
authorities and demand action. Send to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a free copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
597, ‘‘The Road Drag and How to Use It’’, and keep pestering your 
fellow-citizens until your county gets the dragging habit. 

Let us keep these three principles in mind: 

1. Road building is too expensive a business for you to entrust it 
to men without expert knowledge. Demand that your state highway 
commission approve your county’s projects. 

2. The cheapest way to keep dirt roads in good condition is by the 
use of the drag. Demand that your county commissioners make plans 
for using it to improve the roads you already have instead of spending 
all the road money building new roads. 

3. There is no such thing asa ‘‘permanent road’’, hence no plan 
for road building should be approved unless it includes provision for 
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keeping up the roads after they are built. 
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The Difference Is in 
ecialization 


THE TEST OF A TIRE 
is the mileage it yields. Fire- 
stone Tires yield “‘Most Miles” 
per Dollar’’ because they 

are the product of the 

highest degree of 

specialization. 


J 
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You 
are familiar 
with the quality 
advantages of Fire- 
stone Specialization. 
Extra rubber and fabric, 
the twa-cure process of 
building, the added inspec- 
tions—all of which account for 
the ed mileage. 
Tremendous volume and Firestone 
distribution cut cost. You reap the 
benefit in these low prices. 
Send us the name of your dealer and 
the name and make of your tires 
we wil] send you one 


Cementless Tube Patch Free 
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| Piemcteue Bet Peless 60 Car Owners 








Also our new bool: of Tire waving Heips, Case 
“Mileage Talks.” No.0 » Round Geoy 
Tread 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


**America’> Exclusive Tire 


9.40 $2.20 
11.90 
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and Rim Makers’ 13.75 





Akron, 0.,Branchesand Deaiers Everywhere 19.90 
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Pnewmatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleas- 
wre Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, 
Motorevo 



































wole Tires, Fire Apparatus 
Tires, _ Tire Acces 


Firestone 


37x5S 35.55_}_ 39 











Learn Carpentry at Home 


There’s a book on the sub- 
ject of Good Carpentry that 
you may get for the asking— 
it is free, absolutely, and it will 
be of great value to you. Write 
today for Vol. 36, Cypress 


Pocket Library — it is “IT.” 
A REAL GUIDE BOOK 


Rural Life, Rochester, N.Y., says: 
‘It is a Guide Book for the man or 
boy who can handle a saw or ham- 
mer and wants to know how to han- 
dle them to the best advantage.” A 
true saying. 


FOR BOYS OR MEN 


This ne Book has 48 pages of 
interesting reading and illuminating pictures, and a plan sheet 24x36 inches 
showing how to make easy a dozen hard jobs of house and barn building. Every boy and 
every man who sees this advertisement should write for the free book—it is Vo/. 36. 


CYPRESS BEST LUMBER & SHINGLES 


This splendid book also tel:s alot about the superlative quality of Cypress wood, and 
how it lasts and defies decay under the most trying conditions. It is a natural farm wood 
—none other likeit. Yourlocal lumber yard carries Cypress, or it will get it if you insist 
hard enough. 


FOUR FREE FARM BOOKS 


Vol. 4is the BARN sook, with plans for 4 barns; 
Vol. 20 is the FARM NEEDS Book, with plans for 8 form 3 
outbuildings; Vol. 86is tie CARPENTRY BOOK, with 12 Please send me FREE _ books 
rey and sketches of difficult jobs in carpentry, and Vol, | marked in the following squares: 

7 is the NEW SILO BOUK. {_] Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 


Southern Cypress Mfr’s Ass’n. Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol. 20. 


| CciNoeR FLOOR 








SECTION THRU HAY BARN 
A SELF SUPPORTING ROOF (i) 





So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 
Department 133 


ss 4, Carpentry Book (12 plans) Vol. 36. 
=o 133 ene Bank : , Silo Book (plans) Vol. 37. 
oe -c) New Orleans, La. 2 , 





Bldg. RFD. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
(Address nearest office 
Sor quick service) 
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Harvester 


Mowers and Rakes 


T takes a season when the fields and meadows 
are in the worst shape for cutting to bring out 
the dependable qualities of International Harvester 


mowers, 


When the stand is heavy, lodged and tangled, 


or, when it is exceptionally light and you need allthe hay you 
can cut from it — those are the times when a farmer appreciates 
the ability of his mower to stand up under heavy work, or to 
cut so closely that scarcely a blade is wasted. 

Clean cutting in all kinds of Southern second crops is guar- 
anteed by the use of Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, 


Osborne, or Plano mowers. 


After the mowing, the raking. 


That, too, can be wasteful, 


but it won’t be the fault of the rake if it’s an International 


Harvester rake, bearing an 
Choose your mowers an 
with any chance for trouble. 


hand 


one of the above names, 
rakes from the IHC line. 


Doaway 


Youcan always getrepairs prompt- 
ly ony ay you happen to need them. 
es 


See a local dealer who 


the Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, 


or Plano machines and buy your mower and rake from him. 


= International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 





Save 4 


Are you neglecting the opportunity of grow- 
ing a grain crop between your cotton or corn 
rows? Don’t wait until the crops are gathered 
before you sow your grain. Take a Cole One- 
Horse Grain Drill and sow your grain early 
vores ee without damage to your 
crop. No need to make 

8 trips to plow and oo 
harrow and plant your 

grain. No need to wait 

until it is too late. Your cotton 

and corn fields have been thorough- 
ly cultivated and well compacted by . 
time and rain, so that they make an ideal 
seed-bed for grain. You can gather your 
cotton or corn crops without dam- vi 
aging your oat crop. You geta 

more certain and bigger crop 
than if you plant it broad-cast. 


Prevent Winter Killing 


The furrows protect the grain from 
winter winds and hard freezes so winter kill- 


SS SS 
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of the Labor of 
Sowing Grain e 


ing of your crop is prevented. No chance of 
freezing weather spewing it up. 


Rotate Crops 

With a Cole Drill you can gather your cot- 
ton or corn crop and harvest a grain crop in the 
spring—plant again to cow-peas—fatten your 
stock—get more barnyard manure and in- 
crease the fertility of your soil. Cole 
“ Drills are also especially adapted 
to planting cow-peas and applying 
b fertilizer to growing crops. Don’t 
de accept any imita~ 

ee A / 


tions. — that you 
pps pct the genuine 
at — COLE. 

Free Catalog 
Write us for free catalog 
§ giving full information and telling about 
15 good results of using Cole Drills. 


How they make profitable crop retation 
easy for the Southern farmer. Wyite today!; 


= 
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The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C.' 
Bio 





Save the stalks !—they’re half the cro 

in actual feed vaiue. The Appleton cuts or snreas the 
stalks; the fodder saved paying whole operating cost. 
First successful machine husker made; built by Apple- 


Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power 
than any husker of equal size. 


ton Standards from 43 years experience in 
farm machinery making. Husks cleanest, 
shells least; equipped with most efficient corn 
saver. Sizes for 4 h. p.and up gasoline engine. 


PLETON 


Husker & Shredder 


Easiest and safest to operate. Gives years of 
service; yet One season's income from it pays its 
cost. Send now for free Appleton Husker Book. 
Appleton Mfg.Co., 537 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 





CENTS A ROD for 

@ 26-inch high fence; 

19c. a rod for47-in. 
stock fence; 31}<c. a rod f 


rod spool, $1.65. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box C-5 MORTON, ILLS. 
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’ babe, THRESHERS 
SAW MACHINES 
ae Seer >—_ ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
~ GASOLINE ENGINES 
Don’t buy any of the above till you get our Catalog and 
reasonable prices. e’ll surprise you. Hundreds testify 
to the wisdom of this counsel. Send for new 1915 
Catalog full of pictures. A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
20 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vt. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








HOSE who have failed with crim- 

son clover should not be discour- 
aged. A smalf area should be tried 
again. Until it is well established as a 
suceess on the farm good land should 
be used andthe seed sown on a well 
prepared seed bed, not later than Sep- 
tember 15. If the land is not natur- 
_ ally well supplied with lime or has 
not been recently limed make an ap- 
plication of ground limestone or 
slaked lime to this small area before 
seeding and be certain to inoculate 
with soil where some of the true clov- 
ers have grown successfully or with 
pure cultures purchased from some of 
our. advertisers. It is the greatest 
crop known for soil improvement in 
a rotation where either corn or cot- 
ton is on the land each year and is 
also unequaled for grazing from 
March 1 to May 15. When it is once 
well established on a farm, that is, 
when it is once ‘successfully grown, 
there is no danger of its ever being 
given up. Try a small area each year 
until success is obtained. 


Making Silage from Dry Corn 

READER asks: “Can silage be 

made from corn that has been cut 
four weeks and shocked and now dry 
enough to shred by running water 
with it into the silo?” 

If the dry corn—or corn stalks and 
leaves after the ears are removed—is 
put in the silo property it will keep 
and probably make better feed, that 
will be eaten better by the stock and 
with fess waste, thar the dry stalks 
shredded or.cut and fed in that way. 
Even if the ears were left on, the 
silage made from eured corm would 
not be as good as that made from 
mature corn that still retained suffi- 
cient moisture to preserve it in the 
silo without the addition of water. 

In other words, dry shocked corn 
or corm stover may be cut up and put 
in the sifo, and if.suffictent water be 
added and the material thoroughly 
packed around. the silo walls by 
trapping the materia? will make sat- 
isfactory feed. But it must be re- 
membered that it requires fots of wa- 
ter and care in putting the material 
in the-silo to preserve it, and when 
this is alf done the silage will not be 
as good as if put in the silo when 
there was sufficient natural moisture 
in the material to preserve it without 
the addition of water. 








Oats and Vetch for Hay 


A READER wishes to know “When 
should oats and .vetch be sown so 
as to harvest the two together, or 
does the vetch ripen at the same time 
as the oats when they a are sown to- 
gether.” 

Some of the vetch seed will be ripe 
when the oats are ripe and ready for 
harvesting; but the vetch ripens seed 
very unevenly, or over a rather lo» 


—— period of time. The plants may have 


“over-ripe pods from: which the seed 
will scatter in handling, and at the 
Same time have blooms on them, 
Probably the best plan is to harvest 
the oats when they aré ripe or ready 
for harvesting, without much regard 
to the yvetch. It is probable that 
‘about as much vetch seed will be ob- 
_ tained and more oats. 
~ Red Rust-proof oats may ripen a 


© little too early for the best results in 
= Saving vetch seed, but it is probable 


that there will not be much difference 
in the vetch seed obtained and: the 
Oats should, therefore, be harvested 
when. ready. 
Since Furf oats-ripen ten days or 
two weeks later than Red Rust-proof, 


some prefer the Turf or grazing oat 
for sowing with vetch; but we doubt 
if the increase in vetch seed obtained 
is sufficient to justify the use of Turf 
oats where the Red Rust-proof varie- 
tiés usually withstand the winter 
freezes. 

We have recently seen a machine 
that successfully separates vetch seed 
from oats. The process is rather slow 
and the labor cost is consequently 
rather high, but the machine only 
costs $35, and so long as vetch seed 
remain at from $8 to $10 a bushel sep- 
arating the seed will prove profitable. 


¢ 
What a Legume Is 
READER asks: “Is a legume any 
plant that makes its seed in pods, 
or just those that- gather nitrogen 
from the air? Some claim that the 
‘Jack bean’ is a legume. Is it?” 

The distinctive character of the le- 
gumes is that they bear their seeds in 
pod-like structures. Most legumes, 
and perhaps all of them, although 
this is not certain, have nodules on 
their roots formed by or occupied by 
bacteria which take nitrogen from 
the air that is present in the soil. 
This isa splendid example of “codp- 
eration” in plant life. The legume 
furnishes a suitable home for the bac- 
teria, which are small plants, and in 
return the bacteria furnish the le- 
gume with extra nitrogen, so essen- 
tial’ to its best growth, 

There may be more than one plant 
popularly called “Jack bean”, in fact, 
we think such is the case; but what 
we know as the “Jack bean” is a le- 
gume and the bacteria on its roots 
take nitrogen from the air. The 
chief objection to the “Jack bean”, as 
we know it, is that nothing will eat it. 


Corn and Cotton Seed Do Not Make 
a Well Balanced Ration 

READER asks if corn and cotton 

seed ground together will make 


a good feed and-if so in what propor- 
tions they should be mixed. 








Corn and cotton seed will not make - 


a good mixture for feeding any kind 
of animals. Corn and cottonseed meal 
will make an excellent grain ration, 
but both cern and cotton seed are 
high in fat and the protein is mot high 
enough in the cotton seed to balance 
the high carbohydrate content of the 
corn, 

For instance, there is 1 part of 
digestible fat in corn to 15.5 parts of 
digestible carbohydrates, and 1.8 parts 
of digestible protein. In cotton seed 
there is 1 part of digestible fat to 
1.7 parts of digestible carbohydrates 
and. .7 parts of digestible protem. In 
a well balanced ration there should 
not, except for young calves, be more 
than 1 part of digestible fats to 16 
to 18 parts of digestible carbchy- 
drates and 3 to 8 parts of digestible 
protein. 

Cotton seed are pretty well balanc- 
ed_ except for the excess of fats, but 
the excess of fat is so great that the 
seed cannot be = in large quanti- 
ties. 

For these reasons we do not advise 
the mixing of corn and cotton seed 


.to form the whole grain ration, but a 


full grain ration of corn and cotton- 
seed meal in proper proportions can- 
not easily be excelled. For beef cat- 
tle, equal parts of corn and cotton- 
seed meal, or even less corn may be 
used if high-priced or the feeding 
period be a short one. For dairy cat- 
tle, equal parts, or preferably one 
part. of cottonseed meal to two parts 
of corn, when a heavy grain ration is 
used. For horses, ore part of cotton- 


seed meal to five or six parts of corn 
and for hogs, for a short finishing 
period of three or four weeks, one 
part of cottonseed meal to three of 
corn isan excellent mixture. 





What Is a Fair Price for Sorghum 
Silage ? 
A READER wishes to know, “What 
price should be charged against 
cattle for sorghum silage.” 

For any marketable product or feed- 
stuff, the price charged cattle should 
be the market price less the cost of 
marketing; but sorghum silage is not 
a salable product, and some other 
method must be found for estimating 
the price at *which it should be 
charged. 

With corn silage, another method 
easily suggests itself. The corn or 
grain yield may be estimated and the 
value fixed at the market price of the 


grain less the difference in cost of, 


marketing. To this must be added 
the estimated market value of the 
stover, any. difference in the cost of 
handling being taken into consider- 
ation. 

Of course, the cost of production 
might form the basis of the price at 
which sorghum - silage should be 
charged, but the farm is entitled to 
a reasonable profit on the growing of 


the crops and the cost will vary so - 


greatly under different methods, on 
different soils and in different sea- 
sons that any such basis for charging 
the silage would be wholly arbitrary, 
or so variable as to prove very un- 
satisfactory for comparison or for 
any other purpose for which such ac- 
counting is practiced. 

It, therefore, seems that possibly 
the best plan is to estimate the aver- 
age cost of growing the sorghum and 
putting it in the silo, plus a reason- 
able profit or “labor income for the 
operator of the farm.” Such an esti- 
mate should include interest on all 
investments in land, equipment, ma- 
chine and silo, depreciation in equip- 
ment and silo and soil, cost of seed, 
cultivation and handling the crop and 
pay for the supervision given the 
work, or a reasonable labor income 
for the operator of the farm. Of 
course, the cost per ton will vary 
with the soil, season and efficiency of 
management, but the average should 
be sought. 


Sorghum silage from well matured’ 


sorghum, when well preserved, should 
probably be charged to the cattle at 
from $3 to $4 a ten. For average 
Southern conditions we think $4 a ton 
about the right price at which sor- 
ghum silage should be valued when 
charging the feed to cattle; but we 
confess this is more of a guess than 
a definite estimate based on sufficient 
data. We are_not aware that suffi- 
cient data exist on which a conclu- 
sive statement of fact can be made 
regarding this question. 





Fertilizers for Wheat 


READER writes: “As ‘guano’ has 

gone to the extreme limit as to 
price, what results should one expect 
from the use of some good wheat 
guano mixed with cottonseed meal? 
If you advise this, state kind of ‘gu- 
ano’ to use and what propartion of 
cottonseed meal should be used for 
best results.” 

We wish we could impress the fact 
on all our readers’ that one material 
out of which a complete fertilizer is 
made cannot be substituted for an- 
other. In other words, if the wheat 
“guano” contains nitrogen, phosphor- 
us and potassium, to take out part 
of the application intended and sub- 
stitute cottonseed meal, which sup- 
plies chiefly nitrogen, will not meet 
the needs of a soil and crop, which re- 
quire a complete fertilizer. 

When we think of fertilizers as to 


the nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium they contain, and not as “gu- 
ano”,-we will have made a long step 
forward towards an intelligent un- 
derstanding of fertilizers. Indeed, 
until we do think of fertilizers in 
terms of the plant foods they contain 
we can fever use fertilizers intelli- 
gently. 

Let us take any brand of fertilizer 
containing 2 per cent of nitrogen, 8 
per cent of phosphoric acid and 2 per 
cent of potash. A fertilizer of this 
composition is just as likely as any 
other to be called and sold.as a 
“wheat guano”. Now, suppose the in- 
tention is to apply 300 pounds of this 
fertilizer per acre. This means. that 
6 pounds of nitrogen, 24 pounds Jf 
phosphoric acid and 6 pounds of pot- 
ash would be applied per acre. If we 
mix 100 pounds cottonseed meal with 
200 pounds of this fertilizer and apply 
300 pounds of the new mixture, the 
following shows the plant foods ap- 
plied: 





Nitro- 
gen 
Lbs, 

Ibs. 2-8-2 fertil 4 

100 ** 6.5-2.5-1.5. Stree dmicall 65 

Plant foods applied 10.5 

300 Ibs. 2-8-2 fertilizer 6 


Phos. 
New Mixture Acid 





16 
2.5. 








24 














By the change made, or the mixing 
of 200 pounds of the mixed fertilizer 
with 100 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
and applying the same amount of the 
new mixture, or 300 pounds per acre, 
we have applied 45 pounds more ni- | 
trogen, 5.5 pounds: less phosphoric 
acid, and .5 pounds less potash. It foi- 
lows, therefore, that the “wheat gu- 
ano”, of any probable composition, 
was not what the soil and crop need- 
ed or else the new mixture fs not 
right. We would, therefore, not ad- 
vise the mixing of cottonseed meat 
with any ordinary, ready-mixed, com- 
plete wheat fertilizer. If any ready 
mixed fertilizer is used we would ad- 
vise the use this fall of one rather low 
in nitrogen and then next spring, 
when the wheat has started nicely on 
its spring growth, use a top-dressing 
of nitrate of soda. Almost any ready. 
mixed, complete fertilizer, which may 
be sold as “wheat guano”, is likely to 
contain as much nitrogen as should 
be applied in the fall on land good 
enough to give a fair prospect of a 
profitable wheat crop. 

If, as our reader indicates, the 
ready-mixed fertilizers ahd potash 
are too high in price, them we suggest 
the use of 200 pounds of acid: phos- 
phate and 50 to°75 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal per acre this fall, or on 
fairly good land we would use only 
the acid phosphate this fall and then 
next sprimg, if the wheat showed a 
need for more nitrogen than the 
soil supplies, by a failure to grow off 
properly and by the absence of @ 
healthy dark green color, we would 
make an application of from 75 
pounds to 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre. 





When Livestock Cannot Be Regis- 
tered 


READER says: “I have two pure- 
bred Jersey cows, but the regis- 
tration has not kept up and I have no 
way of showing that they have been 
bred from registered stock. I am 
breeding them to a registered bull 
and want to know where, how and 
when I can begin to register.” 
Neither the calves from these cows 
nor any of their descendants can ever 
be registered, no matter how many 
crosses with pure-bred, registered 
bulls are made, unless these cows can 
be registered. No animal is eligible 
to registration in the American Jer- 
sey Herd Book unless its sire and 
dam. are both registered or it is im- 
ported from the Island of Jersey. 





















By W. F. Massey 

















Planting Small Onions 


HAVE a good many small onions, 

Danvers, Pearl, etc., which I do not 
care to sell. Will they do to plant 
this fall, and will they make onions 
or seed?” 


to seed in the spring, but you can 
plant them and make good green on- 
ions if you watch them closely and 
pinch out the seed stalk as soon as it 
appears, and may possibly make some 
ripe onions. 





Liming for Wheat 


ILL it injure wheat if we mix two 

or three hundred pounds of 
ground limestone with the fertilizer 
in sowing the wheat?” 

Lime is not used as a fertilizer and 
should never be mixed with a com- 
plete fertilizer, because it will drive 
off the ammonia and revert the phos- 
phoric acid. If your land needs lime, 
and doubtless most of our Southern 
jands do, the 200 or 300 pounds will 
be of little use, for it will take a ton 
an acre of the ground rock to have 
much effect in the restoration of the 
alkaline conditions in the soil. 





Composting Fish 


ROM South Carolina: “We can 

| buy several hundred tons of fresh 

Menhaden fish, such as the fertilizer 

men use for oil and fertilizer. Is 

there any way to compost these. fish 

to make a good fertilizer for corn or 
cotton?” 

You can make a good thick layer of 
‘woods earth or swamp muck and then 
a layer of fish alternately and build 
up.a broad flat pile, adding 50 pounds 
of acid phosphate to each ton of the 
mixture, and when rotted down chop 
down and mix well and use as you 
would stable manure. I did this many 
years ago, and the only difficulty I 
had was that the dogs and the buz- 
zards held a banquet over my com- 
' post heap and tore things up and got 
> a good part of the fish. 





Rooting Tea Roses 


ROM Alabama: “I have trouble in 
; ‘rooting tea roses from. cuttings. 
- Have read that they should be put in 
sand boxes and placed in a dark cel- 
lar. I tried this once, but the cuttings 
died when planted out. What is the 
principle involved in placing a glass 
jar over the cuttings in the open 
ground? I have done this, but after 
the jar is removed the cuttings die. 
Please give me some sure method of 
growing these cuttings.” 

In the first place, it is well to re- 
member that the tea roses, unlike the 
hardy annual roses, are naturally ev- 
ergreen, and to get a healthy growth 
from a cutting we must preserve a 
healthy leaf on the cutting. I make 
cuttings of the tea roses with three 
buds, cutting immediately under the 
lower bud and half an inch above the 
top one. The leaf attached to the top 
bud must be preserved, for if it is lost 
the plant will be worthless even if the 
cutting roots. I make these cuttings 
from shoots that have just made a 
flower, rejecting the softest tip and 
the hardest parts at the lower end of 
the shoot, and making the cuttings 
of the part with just a little woody 
fibre. In my case I root these in the 
“propagating sand bed in my green- 
house. 

In your case without a greenhouse 
you can root them just as well. Take 
a pan like an ordinary milk pan and 
fill it with sand. Insert the cuttings 
in this sand with two buds under the 
sand. Then set the pan ina sunny 
window and keep the sand always 
floating wet with water,—that is with 
water standing on top all the time. 
When the cuttings have made little 


The small onions will doubtless run 


white roots half an inch long, which 
they should do in four weeks, lift 
them carefully and pot them in flow- 
er pots of the two and one-half-inch 
size. Set these pots on a box with the 
bottom covered with. sand in a sunny 
window till they start well - into 


growth. Then as the weather grows’: 


cold I pack the little pots. in a bed of 
coal ashes in a frame under glass 
sashes for the winter, attending to 
watering during the winter to prevent 
drying up, and then plant them. out in 
the spring. ; 

In your section you can take the 
plants out of the pots without break- 
ing the earth ball and plant: them 
where they are to remain and turn 
a glass fruit jar over them. This is 
asa winter protection. As_ spring 
comes on, stick chips under the jar to 
let in air and prevent the sun from 
cooking the plants. and do not re- 
move the jar till the weather is no 
longer frosty and the plants have 
started to grow. Almost any kind of 





pints here, but ship in 32-quart crates, 
and you'do not say what ‘the size of 


‘ your crates -are:" ~ 





- . Wheat After Corn 


ROM North Carolina: “I have 'a 

field with red clay subsoil now in 
corn which I wish to sow to wheat, 
using 1,000 pounds of ashes from a 
tannery and 150 pounds of acid phos- 
phate an acre. How do you think this 
will do?” 
'. The tannery -ashes--are - probably 
leached and will not have more than 
about 1.25 per cent of potash, if that. 
But they will have a considerable per- 
centage of lime, and should not be 
mixed with acid phosphate, as the 
lime will revert the phosphoric acid 
and make it more slowly available. In 
fact your Piedmont soil is abundantly 
supplied with potash, which can be 
brought into use as plants need it if 
you farm the land right and get plen- 
ty of decayed vegetable matter in it 
and lime occasionally. The chief val- 
ue of the leached ashes will be in the 
lime they carry, and I would cut the 
corn and make the shock rows as 
wide apart as convenient so as to 
leave the most open ground. Then [ 
would spread the ashes and disk the 





pound more than late picked’cotton. 
little in weight. 
being picked late. i 
loss. 
they encounter such losses. 


farmer who tries to do it loses. 


bale is lost on account of trash. 


ning business. 





TAKE CARE OF THE COTTON 





OTTON picking time is here, and it is important that every farmer should 
save the crop in the best possible manner. 
not necessary to wait until cotton is thick all over the fields. 
places over the fields it will pay to begin picking. 
nothing keep you from giving due attention to the picking of your cotton. 
member that cotton picked early frequently brings two or three cents per 
Besides early picked cotton loses very 
Many fields of cotton lose as much as a fourth of the crop by 


One-fourth off in weight and a fourth off in prices means entirely too much 
No wonder some farmers are hard run and cannot pay their debts when 


Do not pick the cotton out wet, and if. it happens to get wet be sure to dry 
it out thoroughly. The desire to sell water is very great, but in most cases the 
Look out for the trash and do not allow leaves 
and pieces of burs to be left in the cotton. 


When the cotton is ginned see that there is bagging put on it. 
ners have been trying to see how near without bagging they could run a gin- 
If possible place the bales of cotton under shelter. 
not be done then put them up on poles ¢o keep the cotton from the ground 
which is so apt to rot it. When you work to make a crop of cotton why should 
you not get all that is possible out of it? To do this you must give it the best 
care all the way through.—J. M. Beatty in Smithfield Herald. 


Start the picking early. It is 
If it is open in 
Let 
Re- 


Push the picking. 


Many times a dollar and more per 
Some gin- 


If this can- 








cuttings wili root well in the pan of 
sand and water in a sunny window. 





How Many Berries 


ROM Mississippi: “On good land, 

with 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of high- 
grade fertilizer, and in a favorable 
season, how many pint crates of 
strawberries may one expect where 
they are well cultivated?” 


Ido not know. You may have good 
land, good for other crops, but too 
dry and high for the best results with 
strawberries.» I once had strawber- 
ries on land that would make 75 bush- 
els of corn an acre, and yet I could 
not get as many quarts an acre as 
were made on land not far away tHat 
would not make 25 bushels of corn an 
acre, simply because this land was 
better supplied with moisture. I have 
made on fertile moist bottom land in 
Virginia 8,000 quarts an acre, and 
have known of a plantation that made 
10,000 quarts an acre, but never ex- 
pect to hear of such again. 

If your good land is high and dry it 
will not make as heavy a crop as 
rather low and flat land where the 
water table is not far down, for mois- 
ture is one of the most important 
things in strawberry culture. You 
may get 5,000 quarts or may not get 
half that much, for a great deal de- 
pends on the variety and the season. 
Black mellow reclaimed swamp land 
will make more berries than any up- 
land, but of course is in more danger 
from late frosts. Then we do not use 


and thoroughly and make the surface 


soil as fine as possible with disk and 
harrow, but would not,replow deeply 
In this preparation I would apply not 
less than 300 pounds ofgacid phos- 
phate, and 400 would pay better. This 
can be put in with the drill in drilling 
the wheat. Then drill the wheat in 
five pecks an acre just after the first 
white frost, so as to avoid danger 
from the Hessian fly. 





Growing Potatoes Under Straw 


AM going to plant.an acre in the 

Lookout Mountain potato, and 
would like you to advise me whether 
it will be all right to put them in the 
ground and cover with wheat straw 
12 to 15 inches ‘deep.” 


I have grown fine crops under 
wheat straw and under pine straw, 
and I believe that for the late crop 
it-is about as good a method as any. 
But I would not. put the cover on so 
thickly as you suggest. I have found 
that a cover of pine-straw four. inches 
deep is enough. Rather more wheat 
straw can be used, as it will settle 
more closely. The potatoes should be 
planted rather shallow and the cover 
put on at once. I have never grown 
the Lookout Mountain potato, but 
have usually had the Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh. This summer I am planting a 
potato which a friend got from Ger- 
many several years ago, and which 
looks exactly like what I have heard 
called the Lookout Mountain. I have 
no name for this potato, as they were 





‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


got‘at the wharf where a ship ftom 
Germany was unloading. They: are 


“remarkably. smooth, the eyes being 


about level with the general surface. 





Use Canvas Over Winter Lettuce 


OR iettuce to head in December 

you wiil need-canvas, for while the 
unheaded plants will stand a good 
deal of cold, they are easily. damaged 
after-heading. Sow seed thinly broad- 
cast.early in September, so as to have 
single plants that will transplant 
more easily than. those crowded in 
rows... sow some May King lettuce 
early in August and set the plants in 
rows a foot apart and eight inches in 
the rows in heavily manured soil and 
add some nitrate of soda after they 
get started. These will head in late 
October or early November, and will 
need no canvas. For the December 
crop I set the plants in the frames 
eight inches each way and use seed 
of the Big Boston. Then as the nights 
get frosty protect them, either with 
glass or cloth. I use glass always, 
but give plenty of air in day time, for 
while as I have said the young plants 
will stand a good deal of cold, you 
need to urge them along to get well 
headed plants, and hence should use 
the protection in frosty nights. The 
soil for lettuce should be filled with 
old rotten manure and the plants set, 
and as soon as they begin to grow use 
nitrate of soda between the rows at 
intervals of two weeks. Keep them 
well cultivated too. 


Wheat on.Clover Sod 


ROM North Carolina: I have 15 

acres of heavy clover sod for 
wheat. I broke the land the first 
week in August, and as the clover 
was so heavy I mowed it and let it 
get somewhat dry and then disked-it 
down and turned it under, breaking 
the soil 12 inches deep. Now I want 
to know what kind of fertilizer to use 
and how much an acre. Also what 
kind of seed to sow.” 


You have done very well in the 
breaking of the fallow, and it would 
help greatly if 1,000 pounds of lime 
were harrowed in. So far as fertili- 
izer is concerned, all that will be 
needed is acid phosphate, and I would 
apply 400 pounds of that per acre and 
harrow it in in the preparation of the 
soil. Then harrow and harrow and 
tramp and pack the soil, for the finer 
you get the surface soil and the more 
the plowing is packed the better the 
chance for wheat. I would always sow 
a bearded wheat, as it is safer in our 
summer storms when ‘in bloom, *for 
heavy rains often blast the bloom on 
smooth-headed wheat and the Red 
Mediterranean. Sow after the first 
white frost, five pecks an acre. Sown 
early, the Hessian fly may get into it. 








The Mung Bean 


OME time ago a correspondent in 

the South sent me some seed 
which he Said a neighbor had given 
him, and called them the Mung bean. 
The seed were little, lead-colored 
things, so like okra seed that I told 
my correspondent that they were 
okra. Afterwards on closer examina- 
tion I found that the little seeds were 
evidently of some legume, and I 
planted them. 

At this writing, September 10, the 
plants are three feet high and much 
branched, and show. some signs of 
blooming, if I can get the flowers I 
may be able to identify the species. 
The growth is heavy and looks like a 
cross between a cow pea and a soy 
bean, and evidently would make a 
good forage crop. A grower from 
Australia was. here reeently, and 
when I showed him the plants he 
said that is what they call the Mung 
bean in Australia, and is probably 
either a member of the Vigna or the 
Phaseolus genus. Perhaps it might 
have matured here if the seed had 
been sown earlier, but this season it 
will hardly mature at all, and not 
more than get in full bloom. But it 
looks as though the plant ought to 
be valuable in the far South at least. 
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Good Roads: How to 


Ge 


t Them and Keep Them | 











STOP WASTING THE PEOPLE’S TAX AND BOND MONEY it frequently enough to keep ruts and 





It Is Wasted Whenever and Wherever Roads Are 


Built Without 


Provision for Maintenance—Two Things (1) Proper Drainage and 
(2) Dragging Every Two Weeks Will Give Good Roads and Noth- 


ing Else Will 





By Hon. Henry A. Page, Aberdeen, N. C. 


{Mr. Page, the author of the following article, is one of the ablest members of the 
North Carolina Legislature, and is one of the foremost good roads advocates of his sec- 
tion—a section which has built and kept good roads at less cost perhaps than any other 
section of the South, the result of the application of the ideas here set forth.—Hditors, ] 


OWEVER it may be: in other 
H states, I am convinced that here 

in North Carolina we are wast- 
ing 60 per cent of the money we are 
spending for improved roads; the 
mud-sill of our 
whole road_ build- 
ing structure is 
rotten. We are 
voting bonds to 
build what we call 
“permanent” roads, 
and taking no 
thought for main- 
tenance. 

A permanent road 
does not call for 
maintenance. This is the idea upon 
which we are acting, and the result 
is that the type of road we are build- 
ing does not lend itself to either easy 


MR. PAGE 


or cheap maintenance, and after we - 


get it we find that there is no such 
thing as a permanent road, and in 
building at that ideal we have con- 
structed a road that not only needs 
tpkeep and-wears out without it, but 
worse than this, our building methods 
have given us a kind of road that is 
so difhcult and expensive to maintain 
that we do not maintain it. Therefore 
it wears out,and when it is past en- 
durance there is nothing to do but 
make another bond issue and’ build 
another “permanent’(?) road. Thus 
we are piling up bond issues, to be 


paid by future generations for roads. 


that will not last until our babies put 
on long pants. 


No Such Thing As a “Permanent” 
Road 


EFORE we can learn truth, we 

have first to unload error. The 
first step therefore is to ptincture that 
bubble about permanent roads. There 
is no such thing, at least not within 
the reach of-any° community in my 
state. As I have stated, a permanent 
road, if there were such a thing, 
would not need maintenance. There 
is no practical way 


crew goes over every mile of every 
road jin the land every day. 


Drag at Least Once Every Two 
Weeks 


OW often in reason and commen 
sense should we inspect and re- 
pair damage fo our improved high- 
ways? Once a week, I say. You 
think every month would be often 
enough. Split the difference, and 


holes out of its surface. 


Therefore 
the road should be built in its every 
detail so that it can be easily and 
cheaply dragged. The most impor- 
tant single item in construction is 
proper drainage. Complete mainte- 
nance is spelled this way: d-r-a-g. 
Surface material does not matter so 
tmauch as we think. Gravel, sand-clay, 
cement—these things do not make 
good roads stay good. Drain and 
drag are the golddust twins. I am 
pre-supposing the best possible loca- 
tion by the best possible road engi- 
neer; then build to perfectly drain 
with your eye always on the later use 
of a drag. 


Don’t Spend All on Construction 
BOUT that engineer: I would 
ploy the best one in reach, 


have him take plenty of time to 
the best location, avoiding cuts 


em- 
and 
find 
and 





is needed on the community road. 


talities, and of administration. 


equivalent of more than $200,000,000 





EXPERT SUPERVISION THE FIRST THING - 
NEEDED 


HE great need is for roads which shall get products from the farm to the 

nearest railway station and enable the farmer to haul when he cannot be 
busy about his sowing and _reaping, and to haul at a ower rate. The railway 
will continue for an indefinite time to be the national highway. The emphasis 
It is estimated that it costs 23 cents per ton 
mile to haul under existing conditions on the country road, and that this could 
be reduced by half if the roads were improved. The question is one partly, of 
course, of means or of funds, but even more largely of methods, of instrumen- 
The nation today is spending annually the 


last decade. Much of this is directed by local supervisors and it is estimated 
by experts that of the amount so directed anywhere from 30 to 40 per cent 
is, relatively speaking, wasted or misdirected. The first requisite, therefore, 
is for efficient expenditure and administration. 

—Secretary of Agriculture David F. Houston. 


for roads, an enormous increase in the 








make it every two weeks. Well, but 
the very best built roads in my state 
have not been touched in six months 
or a year, or longer—many of them 
have nevér been touched since com- 
pletion. Some of these roads are so 
constructed as to make repair expen- 
sive; with others it is impossible. 

The question of maintenance should 
be kept to the front in deciding every 
detail of construction. And just here 
let me emphasize another fundamen- 
tal principle. There is only one way 
to maintain a road in good condition 
all the time, and that way is to drag 


fills as much as possible. Better to go 
around than through, if for no other 
reason than because it makes drag- 
ging easier and cheaper and more effi- 
cient. Tell him that you want him to 
provide plans for ditches and under- 
drains so that not one drop of water 
that falls on adjacent lands can ever 
run on to the roadway at any point. 
Let him have time to do all this well, 
and when you get the stakes in the 
ground, your profiles and full plans, 
discharge the engineer. Of eourse, I 
do not mean exactly that but in the 
later processess of construction do 


* follow the example of our other séc- 





not let him: have his way so fully. 
He will want to build your road too’ 
wide; to give it too much crown, (ele- 
vation in the middle), or he will insist 
on surface material that is more diffi- 
cult to. procure and more expensive 
than you can afford. He will want to 
spend all your money on construction 
and leave none for maintenance. Set 
your face like steel against these pro- 
fessional characteristics. Maintenance 
is your chief concern; building is all 
of his, 


“All Will Go to Pieces If You Do Not 
Drag” 


RED clay road, perfectly drained, 

surfaced with the “top soil” to be 
found everywhere, and dragged by a 
man who knows how to handle a drag 
once every week or every two weeks 
—such a road will remain serviceable 
and satisfactory the year round. 
Gravel or sand-clay surface will of 
course be better, if drained and drag- ~ 
ged in the same way, and these mate- 
rials are more abundant than you 
think. But the top-soil road can be 
built for an average of about $1,000 a 
mile, and maintained at an annual 
cost of $30 to $50 a mile. Gravel at 
the same cost if gravel is handy. All 
of them will go to pieces if you do 
not drag, and the best just about as 
quickly as the worst. Down in Chat- 
ham, County they are now getting 
ready to-spend some bond money on 
roads. They,.can relocate to escape 
rocks and excessive hills, ditch for 
absolute drainage, surface with gravel 
and top-soil, and arrange to drag 
thoroughly twice a month after cém- 
pletion, and have really good roads as 
long as they keep up dragging, at an 
initial cost of $1,250 a mile, average, 
and $40 a year for upkeep. If*they 


tions, they are not likely to do this, 
but to strike out for a “permanent” 
road, spend all their money on a few 
miles close around the courthouse, ~ 
and when completed forget it, and so 
in five years be right back where they 
are now—but with the debt to pay 
sometime. q 
“Not too wide”, I said. Sixteen feet - 
plus ditch room is plenty. Two teams 
can pass safely and easily, and there 
is no need for more room. You can 
cheaply and effectively drag that 
width, down one side from the center 
to .the very edge, and back up the 
other side. If the road is wider you 





to mend or main- 
tain a. macadam or 
other rock road, 
and they do wear. 
out quickly; there- 
fore it is woeful 
and wilful waste of 
public funds to 
build rock roads at 
all. I know some 
road engineers will 
dispute this state- 
ment, bit I am 
: its 
truth nevertheless. 
Exit macadam, as 
far as I am con- 
cerned, 

Now for ‘another 
dogmatic state- 
ment I am willing 
to tie to: Any road 
that does not re- 
ceive systematic 
regular mainte- 
nance and inspec- 
tion from the day 
it is finished will 
suffer damage 
which cannot be 
fully repaired, and 
if this neglect is 
continued the road 
will soon become 
worthless. Rail- 
roads are built up 
to the highest 
standard of solidi- 
ty,and yeta repair 
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Heoul of on angle 


Gredually widen the strip dragged as the rood improves. 
the road better, plow 2 shallow furrow occasion- 
olly each side of the dragged strip, and work the loose dirt te 


Jo round up 


the center. 


oc tloese plank. 
=) 








Tron plote 
» 


Instructions: After eoch randrive up one side of the whee/ 
trock end back on the other side ot feast once, with drag im po- 
sition to throw the earth to the center. Fide on the drag. 


of 45°. 


THREE PLANS | 
THE KING ROAD DRAG 


leave little ridges 
to stop the flow of 
water off the road 
down near the 
edge, and the next 
thing is mud. 

“Not too much 
crown”, I said. If 
the road is too 
high in the middle, 
the water runs off 
with force, and 
cuts little ridges, 
“corduroy”, from 
the center to the 
edges. More im- 
portant thar this, 
a drag will not 





» “hang to” a sur- 
face that slopes” 
sharply. Just 


enough eleva- 
tion to carry the 
water that falls 
on the road gently 
to the edge and 
off: three to five 
inches in a 16-foot 
road, varying with 
the surface mate- 
rial. 

Spend half your — 
availablé money in 
construction, and 
invest the other — 
half so as too@ 
endow your 
roads and pro- 
(Concluded on page 
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ABATTOIR BRAND 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 





backed up 
men, farmers, experiment stations, Agricultural Colleges 
Sad the U. 8. Agricultural Departaest. 
Abattoir Brand Digester Tankage is a granular meal 
prepared in our own plant by scientific methods from fresh 
meat.trimmings from sad Snaposted pusteng 
houses, The cooking and drying process under a severe 
at can’ cae Gees et absolute 






jute freedom from 
and that it will keep indefinitely 
on ates betta phir low branded bags. 
Write for Free ‘‘sample’’ bag and further particulars. 


THE JOSLIN-SCHMIDT COMPANY 
Animal Food Department E 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Also manufacturers of Abattoir Brand Poultry Foods fa- 
cluding Meat Scraps, Meat Meal, Poultry Bone, complete 
Poultry Food, etc. Sample bags and particulars free. 
ee ee eee 








Wood’s Special | 
Grass ona Clover 
| Seed Mixtures 


sown early In the fall yleid 

full crops of hay or 

ing the lowing y 

There is no ecistion but 
what our Special Grass and 
Clover Mixtures yield much 
better crops of hay, and the 
meadows or res 
keep in g eG ne 
faetition very 1 ‘mu onger 
than where only two or 
three varieties of grass or 
clover are sown. 


Seeds, Seed Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, ete. for Fall 
Gewine. Catalog mailed free on 

request. Write for it and prices 
on any seeds you require. 


' T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, + Richmond, Va. 














We Save You $8.00 
FALLSUITS & 
OVERCOATS $10 to $22 
a ee se iS to pbs well dressed and 

We refund your money + lil are not satisfied 
Bvery garment is guaranteed nc not ar ee fit ore 
shape ) earns ently. PeGien 
Rock &: nts are noted for 
the ciomlencset cloth, trim- 
m. outting and tailoring. 


Signed guarantee attached to 
every ag eed garment, 


mA toler for Style 
Free #: 


po 40 Cloth 

GLEN ROCK Sania co. 
J.B. Griggs, Treas. & Gen. Mgrs 
206 St., Somerville, N. J. 














The Guarantee Lime and 
Fertilizer Spreader 


Write for low Sooner or later son will 
pricesand buy this Compiete 
Catalog F. Soreador.WhynotNow? 






The Guarantee pe Recneten is the most durable spreade4 
on the market. 


. y eq 
indicator, screen, lid, seat, neck-yoke and —_— 


trees. We pay freight. A spreader that is sure toe please 


THE GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING co. 
Ocpt. F, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
ws. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 
iallow prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted. 

American Feat..c7& Pillow Co. Desk 21 ,Nashville, Tenn. 








Advertising has brought the man in the 
backwoods in touch with the centres of art 
@nd literature and business and made him 
feel at home with the world. 


1—Marketing Peanuts 
A LONG with other feed crops, pea- 


nuts have béen more-extensively 
planted this year than usual, and 
there are many farmers who will have 
a market surplus above their feed 
requirements. Such 
farmers will prob- 
ably find their 
best market at the 
hulling and clean- 
ing factories now 
located accessible 
to nearly every 
section of the 
South. A list of the 
‘factories can be 
obtained by writ- 





MR. MARKHAM 
ing your farm paper or your agricul- 
tural college or state department of 
agriculture. 

The one, important problem here is 


the threshing of the nuts. They must 
be threshed, as it would be an eco- 
nomic waste to ship them, vines and 
all, to the factories; and yet there 
are very few peanut threshers in the 
country with which to do the work. 
As a solution of this problem we sug- 
gest that an effort be made to get a 
sufficient number of farmers together 
in a peanut pool to make carlot ship- 
ments possible. Then, if you intend 
to continue to grow peanuts commer- 
cially, arrange to buy and use a 
thresher and engine on the partner- 
ship plan. But if you are concerned 
with the present crop only, try to get 
some one owning a thresher to come 
in and set up his plant at some cen- 
tral location, where all hands can 
conveniently patronize it. 

At all events, try to obtain a ma- 
chine that will pull the nuts from the 
vines, instead of threshing them in 
the true sense. Some of the combin- 
ation grain threshers have been re- 
commended for threshing peanuts, 
but, so far as we have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing, these machines 
crush and break so large a percentage 
of the nuts that there is a very ser- 
ious waste. It is much better to use 
a machine especially designed for 
peanuts—one that pulls them off—if 
ithe business is large enough to bs std 
it. 

Now is the time to get your grow- 
ers together, get in touch with the 
buyers; and arrange for a thresher. 
All the public threshers will be en- 
| gaged before harvest time arrives. 


II.—Disinfect the Storage Places 


E HAVE in mind at this moment 
| an instance in which a sweet po- 
| tato grower lost heavily last winter 
by storing his tubers in a house in- 
fected with rot spores without clean- 
ing and disinfecting it. 

Any place that has recently been 
used for the storage of sweet pota- 
toes, Irish potatoes, onions or other 
perishable vegetables ought to be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected 
before the new cropis put-into it. 
Spray the walls, floor and ceiling with 
Bordeaux mixture or a solution com- 
posed of 1 pound of commercial form- 
alin in 30 gallons of water. Then, af- 
ter the place has thoroughly dried 
out, give the entire interior a good 
thick coat of whitewash. 

Do not neglect this. It will take but 
little time and cost but little money, 
but it may be the means of saving a 
valuable crop in storage. Neglect of 
this simple precaution may be very 
expensive. 





Ill—Marketing Molasses 


HERE is a large demand for real- 

ly good molasses. People do not 
like to eat glucose and some of 
the execrable concoctions now on 
the market, as substitutes for mo- 
lasses, but they are obliged to do so 
because there is not enough real mo- 
lasses on the market to supply the 
demand. Prices of good molasses, 
either ribbon cane or sorghum, are 
always profitable. 





FIVE MARKETING AND STORAGE SUGGESTIONS 


Codperation Needed in Marketing Peanuts—Store Fruits and Veg- 
etables in a Dark Place—Keep the Apples at a Low Temperature 








By L. A. Markham, Prescott, Ark. 


But molasses producers should not 
depend upon the local market to any 
great extent to take their goods. Rib- 
bon cane molassés is not produced at 
all. in prairie regions nor in any 
section north of central Arkansas, 
and north central Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Georgia, and-there are 
many sections where sorghum mo- 
lasses is not produced. It is in these 
sections that molasses producers 
should look for their principal mar- 
ket. And here, again, arises the ur- 
gent need of codperation. The aver- 
age small farmer does not have either 
business or experience enough to han- 
dle successfully a molasses shipping 
business by himself. 

We suggest that those farmers in 
each community having a market sur- 
plus of molasses get together at once 
and work out plans for putting the 
product on the market. Let them 
agree on a trade name for the pro- 
duct, the standard of quality to be ob- 
served, the containers to be used, and 
select a competent sales agent to 
handle the goods. It will be best to 
put the molasses up in tins of con- 
venient sizes—say quarts, half-gal- 
lons and gallons—as these are the 
containers most popular with the 
trade and in every way most ¢onven- 
ient and attractive. ; 

The molasses should be high-grade 
and the cans containing it should be 
neat and attractive. It should be re- 
quired of every producer to save a 
sample ofseach run of molasses and 
number it to correspond with num- 
bers on the cans filled from that run, 
so that the sales agent will be able to 
know and to guarantee the quality of 
all the goods he handles. New labels 
bearing the trade name of the article 
and the name of the producing asso- 
ciation—as, for example, “Dixie Brand 
Pure Ribbon Cane Molasses, produc- 
ed and shipped by Riverside Produce 
Association, Riverside, Louisiana”— 
should be, pasted on the cans. In 
short, put out a high-grade and at- 
tractive article. 

All these arrangements ought to be 
made without delay. A responsible 
man of unquestioned business ability 
should be selected as. sales agent, and 
he should go to work at once to get 
the trade lined up. 


IV.—Store Fruit and Vicente in a 
Dark Place 


AYS a report on a number of stud- 

ies in home canning and preserv- 
ing at the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion: “The keeping qualities of pre- 
served fruits and vegetables are 
greatly impaired by being stored in 
full daylight. This is especially true 
when glass jars are used, The jelly 
will soon become cloudy and dark 
when thus exposed. Marmalade and 
other preserves are apt to sour and 
become moldy. No matter how well 
the fruit has been put up and how 
carefully sterilized and sealed, slow 
changes will take place which sooner 
or later will work their destruction.” 

The best place, probably, for the 
storage of preserved fruits and vege- 
tables is an underground cellar; but 
where cellar storage is not available 
a dark closet in the house or the 
smokehouse should be substituted for 
it. The storage of these products in 
the kitchen would be very ill advised 
because of the high temperature and 
the frequent changes. 


V.—Low Storage Temperature for 
Apples 


N THE case of apples to be kept for 

home consumption only, it will sel- 
dom be possible for a man to have 
the benefit of cold storage; but the 
importance of storing them in a cool 
place cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. One reason is that disease 
spores are less active at a low tem- 
perature; and equally as important a 
reason is that a low temperature re- 
duces the loss in weight and keeping 
qualities due to a sort of breathing 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
process.. “Since apples and other 
fruits have no body temperature to 
maintain the breathing process is not 
so active as in animals, and they may 
last months after being picked from 
the trees. Yet there is a steady, con- 
tinuous loss in weight as the’ weeks 
go by, although the fruit is sound and 
firm.” Thus bulletin No. 334 of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture quotes from F. W. Morse, of the 
New Hampshire Experiment Station, 
and then adds: “This breathing or 
respiration is stated to be ‘partly a 
chemical reaction, and in apples, like 
most chemical reactions in the labor- 
atory, it grows more rapid as the fruit 
becomes warmer and is slowed down 
when the fruit is cooled.’ Professor 
Morse’s experiments indicate that 
these chemical changes take place 
from four to six times as fast at sum; 
mer temperature as in cool cellars, 
and from two to three times as fast 
in cool cellars as in cold storage.” 

Unless cold storage if available the 
apples ought to be stored in a cool 
well ventilated cellar or some other 
clean, cool place—the coolest that ex- 
ists about the place. 


Coming Farmers * Meetings 


Secretaries are “requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 














National Farmers’ 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 

International Wheat Show, Wichita, Kan- 
Gas, October 4-14, 


Congress, Omaha, Neb., 


National Nut Growers’ Association, Al- 
bany, Ga., October 27-28-29, 
North Carolina State “Farmers’ Union, 


Durham, N. C., November 16, 17, 18. 
Virginia State Fair, October 11-16, A, War- 
wick, Richmond, Va, 
North Carolina State Fair, October 18-23, 
Jos, E. Pogue, Raleigh, N. C. 


Georgia State Fair, October 26-November 
5, Harry C. Reberts, Macon, Ga. 


Alabama State Fair, October 7-16, Sam W. 
Fowlkes, Birmingham, Ala. 


Tri-State Fair, September 
Frank Fuller, Memphis, Tenn. 


Mississippi-Alabama Fair, 
A. H. George, Meridian, Miss. 


Mississippi State Fair, Jackson, Miss., Oc- 
tober 25-30, Mabel L, Stire, Jackson, Miss, 


uisiana State Fair, November 3-8, Louis 
Bruegégerhoff, Shrevepert, La. 


Texas State Fair, October 16-31, W. H. 
Stratton, Dallas, Texas. 


South Carolina, Columbia, October 25-29, 


Oklahoma State Fair, Geehone. City, Sep- 
tember 26-October 6 I, 8S. Mahon, ‘Okla- 


26-October 6, 


October 18-23, 


homa City, Okla. 





“The spelling-book’s all wrong, mama! Tt 
don’t look right for a little thing like a kit- 
ten to have six letters and a big cat to only 
have three,’”’—Yonkers Statesman. 





FRESH AT NIGHT 
If One Uses the Right Kind of Food 


If by proper selection of food one 
can feel strong and fresh at the end 
of a day’s work, it is worth while to 
know the kind of food that will pro- 
duce this result. 

A school teacher out in Kans, says 
in this connection: 

“At the time I~commenced the use 
of Grape-Nuts my health was so poor 
that I thought I would have to give 
up my work altogether. I was rapid- 
ly losing in weight, had little appe- 
tite, was nervous and sleepless, and 
experienced, almost constantly, a 
feeling of exhaustion. 

“I tried various remedies without 
good results; then I depeteines to 
give particular attention to my food,, 
and have learned something of the 
properties of Grape-Nuts for rebuild- 
ing body, brain, and nerves. 

“Since using Grape-Nuts I have 
made a constant and rapid improve- 
ment in health, in spite of the fact 
that all this time I have been en- 
gaged i in strenuous and exacting work. 

have gained twelve pounds in 
weight and have a good appetite, my 
nerves are steady and I sleep sound. 
I have such strength and reserve 
force that I feel almost as strong and 
fresh at the close of a day’s work 
as at the beginning. 

“Before using Grape-Nuts I was 
troubled much with weak eyes but as 
my vitality increased the eyes became 
stronger. 

“T never heard of another food as 
nutritious and economical as Grape- 
Nuts.” 

“There’s a reason,” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time te time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
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Bedroom Sets - - $26.' 5 mamevewemmme CS = Rugs + + ee ee 

Cretonne, pert yard = - pate pues °o eS ~ \S Library and Parlor Tables, 20 to 

Crexand Rag Rugs- - 33e to $13.28 . \ VV! . Rocking, Parlor and Morris 

Mattresses - - + - $4.98 to $17.00 <>" yAWY Soy SS Se eee 

Pillows, per pair - - $1.80 10 $4.86 D ey Ce \ bookcases = = 7 = Sec0815.98 "$148.00 0 9385.00 
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' Linoleum, per yard + 74e to $2.75 Z 
— Cabinets - $5.00 to Z Dining Tables : ae ieee 1.75 
oo me pe : * — to $36.00 : Buffets and Sideboards, $11.35 to - 


° 5 ® China Closets - < - t 
s = = 2eto$3.95 EA China and Glassware - - 40 to $17.65 


FREE This 1339 Page Book 
The greatest money-saving catalog published | 


Everything needed for your home or farm [v2 
Write today for your free copy 


Salce in clothing for all the 
| This big, free book — yours for the asking ——contains 1339 pages of new, 
up-to-date merchandise——176 pages of remarkable values in actual color! 

Send a postal card or mail the coupon below for your free copy today. 


TheJewelry Store—sO pages 
of Jeweiry—a marvelous variety 
of exquisite jewelry, 

Be sure to send forthis Bargain Book. Itcontainsthe — six-story building. The next year, our catalog brought us 

finest and newest merchandise obtainable—everything you so much business we had to spread out even more, and 

need for the home and about the farm. Don’t be satisfied added a five-story and an eight-story building. Now, we 

with dingy, out-of-date furnishings for your home, when have just added the sixteen-story building shown in our 

from thiscomplete catalog you canchoose beautiful, modern catalog — the world’s highest building of reinforced con- 

New York furniture for every room in your home, at prices crete. All this since September, 1913, when our first cata- 

at least a third lower than you would have to pay locally. log was sent out—ia less than two years! 

Compare the merchandise in our Big Bargain Book with These five immense buildings contain millions of dol- 
that shown in any other catalog, or.by your local retail lars’ worth of the world’s best merchandise, all of which 
dealer. You will find that, quality for quality, price for you will find illustrated in this Big Book. Send for your 
price, our values are greater and better than you have free copy now—see our offers before you select anything. 

ever received elsewhere. Nowhere else will you be able to get the thousands of 


- wonderful values we offer. 
The greatest general merchandise : 
mE as Id Prompt Delivery 
stores in wor. Everything you buy from us will be delivered promptly — 
Other women havefoundourval- ‘The Charles William Stores has long been known as “the 
=F ues so great that our businesshas house that delivers promptly,” and with only afew ptions, 


. we pay the freight through your freight 
grown faster than you would believe 
: : Ms Should you be dissatisfied with any article purchased from 
possible. Two + Sannin, Sw hade started in an eleven us, we will cheerfully return both the price paid and any money 
story building. In one month we had to add a __ paid for transportation, 


Write today for the finest General Catalog published 
















_— Every Mail Brings 
4 Letters Like These 















ry 
pages of the newest clress goods, 
beautiful laces, white goods; a 
complete stock of notions, etc. 

The Drug and TPoilet Goods 
Store—41 pages of pure, well. 










































ing 
—117 pages of furniture, kitchen 
utensils, sewing machines, 
pianos. bathroom furni: 4 

















The Hardware, Farm Im- 
plementand Machinery Store 
—206 pages showing everything 
needed about the farm and for 
the live stock. 





Other Complets Stares— 

24 pages of books for every- 
one—popular fiction, children’s 
beoks, Bibles, dictionaries, edu- 
cational works, ete. 












3S pages of Columbia Graf- 
onolas, Talking Machines, and 
Musical Instruments of all kinds 
also latest records. 
40 pages of wonderful toys, 
62 pages of cameras, 
tackle, hunting supplies 
ag goods. 
29 pages of building material 
ing, wail. 



































AT THE NATIONS GATEWAY 


8336 Stores Building, New York. 

















































































| Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 


Look at these New Prices! 
2H-P $34.95; 4H-P, $69.75; 6GH-P, $97.75; 
& H-P, $139.65; 12 H-P, $197.00; 16 H-P, $279.70; 

Proportionally Low. 


22 H-P, $359.80. Portable 
Prices F.0.B. Factory. 


Direct From Factory to to User 








— 
No need to ng price for an: en: 
e an '-date, poor, or 
ont risk any untried, newfang! 
*’names. Let me show you 


How to Jeane Engines. 
Pokal berm ey nag Mah ck a 5 Write 
gue just your address, for aon’ pice W 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works, 
2352 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
235 Empire Bidg., Pa. 


_Sochcroentatiem acdsee amahed | 
FREE! Book of 
75 Latest New York 
Wall Paper Patterns 


for this remarkable free owed 
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REFLEX SLICKER $3] 


so a rainy day gloom 
ore a cocked hat—— ; 








al DRE 
12 New Bulbs, 10c 
tha Cultare of Hardy Bulbs both indoors 
" out, and our beautiful Catalogue— 
exquisite new color, 


a Pat 
pie pure white, 


3 Dew je Rosebud Oxalis, large as a 
half dollar, and fine as a Rose, 

. Duch mixed colors, 
All for 


10 cts. 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Flam | 
Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants 

tare winter-blooming plants free to all, 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. ¥. 


largest and finest. 





too! 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
° 2# © Gteveland, Chie 





Crimson eau eee senate, Vetch, pone give 
hen inoculated with 


NITROGEN-BACTERIA. 


Acre, $1.00; 5 acres, $4.00, postpaid. Special 
Tate on large acreage. 

The easiest to use Always Fresh. 
Fully guaranteed. 
LABORATORIES, 

ATLANTA, GA, 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY |' 








9,306 SQUARE MILES IN FOUR 
STATES FREED FROM CATTLE 
TICK QUARANTINE 





New Order Releases Portions of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina on September 15— 
262,469 Square Miles Now Freed 


INE thousand three hundred and 
six square miles of territory in 

Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
South Carolina was freed from quar- 
antine for cattle tick on September 
15, by an order signed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, The territories 
freed are those in which the coun- 
ties, the state and the department of 
agriculture working in co@pera- 
tion have eradicated, by  syste- 
matic dipping of cattle in an ar- 
senical bath, the tick which causes 
Texas fever. The territory just re- 
leased makes a total territory of 
262,469 square miles freed from the 
tick) since 1906, when systematic work 
to get rid of this cattle pest was un- 
dertaken. As the original territory 
under quarantine for the cattle tick 
was 741,515 square miles, more than 
one-third of the territory infested 
has been cleaned. 

The order releases the following 
territory in the states named: 

Mississippi: Clarke County and the 
remaining portions of the counties of 
LaFayette, Bolivar and Claiborne are 
released from quarantine. 

Alabama: The counties of Lime- 
stone and Montgomery are released 
from quarantine. 


Georgia: The following counties 
are released from quarantine: Bald- 
win, Chatooga, Cherokee, DeKalb, 


Elbert, Fulton, Gordon, Green, Jas- 
per, and Richmond. 

South Carolina: The counties of 
Aiken, Richland, Fairfield, Kershaw, 
and the remaining portion of Lancas- 
ter are released from quarantine. 

Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee 
have succeeded in completely wiping 
out the cattle tick. In Tennessee, 42 
counties were infested. California 
and Virginia also are now practically 
free from the pest. Figures from 
other states, however, are not so 
favorable, as is shown by the fact 
that in North Carolina but 59 per cent 
of the infested territory has been 
cleaned up. After North Carolina 
comes South Carolina, with 53 per 
cent; Mississippi, with 47 per cent; 
Oklahoma, with 42 per cent; Arkan- 
sas, with 25 per cent; Texas, with 22 
per cent; and Georgia, with 18 per 
cent. Louisiana is next to last with 
only 4 per cent, and Florida has not 
as yet succeeded in freeing any por- 
tion of the 47 counties which were 
infested in 1906. 

In territory already released there 
are about 4,500,000 cattle. To free 
these it has cost about 72 cents per 
head, a little over half of which has 
been borne by the United States Gov- 
ernment. In return for this outlay 
the losses from Texas fever in this 
territory have been done away with 


altogether, the grade of the cattle 
markedly improved, and the value 
increased. In the tick belt at the 


present time, it is said, the value of 
beef bred cattle at weaning time is 
$10 to $16 a head below the quaran- 
tine line, and above the quarantine line 
in free territory the value is $27.50 to 
$33.50 per head. The losses from Texas 
fever are difficult to estimate because 
they are sustained largely by owners 
of small herds who do not report 
deaths from this cause. It is no uncom- 
mon thing, however, for herds to suf- 
a loss from 10 to 50 per cent of 
their numbers, and in some counties 
the total loss has been estimated by 
stock owners to be as high as $150,000 
in 1914. The loss, it must be remem- 
bered, is repeated year after year and 
will continue to be repeated as long 
as the tick remains, 

It is probable, however, that in fu- 
ture the work of eradication can be 
done more cheaply because of the 


large amount of edacational work al- 
ready accomplished. The actual ex- 
pense of dippping is very small. The 
cement and lumber required for a dip- 
ping Vat should cost from $40 to $60. 
The labor is usually contributed by | 
the farmers who are to use the vat. 
The owner of 50 head of cattle can 
afford to build his own yat, and where 
the herds are smaller than this it is 
easy to arrange for a community vat. 
From 60 to 125 of these are required 
in an ordinary farming county. 





The Big Four—Cows, Corn, Cowpeas 


and Clover 
OWS, Corn, Cowpeas and Crimson 
clover. This is the slogan on 


Springvale dairy farm, and it is a 
combination that we believe is des- 
tined to work wonders in the agri- 
cultural revolution of the South. 

Corn is the great feed crop of the 
Southland. We have a 60-ton silo 
that we fill each year from about five 
acres of mature corn. We know of 
no other crop that will produce an 
equal amount of feed of such high 
quality—from the same area. The im- 
portant question is how to keep up 
the quality of the soil, as corn draws 
heavily on the land. 

We are answering this question on 
Springvale farm by the use of stable 
manure from cows, together with 
cowpeas and crimson clover. The 
stable manure'is kept under cover un- 
til hauled to the field. The cowpeas 
are planted in the rows with the corn, 
and crimson clover is sown in the 
middles at the last working of the 
crops Cowpeas afte also used in rota- 
tion with corn. Sufficient seed is 
picked from the peas for next year’s 
planting, and sometimes the field is 
used for fall grazing after the corn is 
off. 

In dairy farming there is less fertil- 
ity lost to the soil than in other kinds 
of farming. A thousand dollars worth 
of dairy products sold from the farm 
will not remove many pounds of plant 
food from the soil. We pride our- 
selves on Springvale farm that not a 
load of feedstuff has been sold from 
the place since we began farming, but 
all feed raised, together with some 
brought in, has been fed out on the 
farm. 

When it comes to returns, the good 
old dairy cow is hard to beat. She is 
somewhat like the wonderful tree we 
read about in the good Book, bearing 
12 manners of fruit, and yielding her 
fruit every month. Our milk check 
for July from ten cows, three of which 
were going dry, was $126.61. This 
does not include milk used at home. 
We have a registered heifer that gave 
9,200 pounds of milk in nine months, 
at her first freshing, which sold for 
nearly $200. She has a fine heifer 
calf ten months old that we value at 
$150. What other domestic animal 
can roll up the dough like this? 

Now don’t forget the combination— 
cows, corn, cowpeas and crimson 
clover. Le D; 





Opportunities for Stock Raising -in 
the South 


NE of the leading livestock au- 

thorities of the United States, 
writing us in regard to another mat- 
ter, says: 

“T have just returned from my old 
home in Iowa, where I attended the 
state fair at Des Moines. On exhibi- 
tion there were 2,742 hogs, 1,253 head 
of cattle and 1,000 head of horses. ex- 
clusive of racers. A large majority 
of the exhibits were Iowa breeders, 
in fact an exclusive show of Iowa an- 
imals.would excel any other state or 
the Panama Fair. Notwithstanding 
this very creditable display, the state 
of Georgia has advantages for stock 
raising and breeding the Iowa farmer 
can never hope to have.” 

And other states in the South are 
just as well prepared for becoming 
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WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO,, 
Box 26, Ronda, N.C, 





SAVES THE TIME OFA MAN 


VY & TEAM 6 A HARROW 


The Rawlings pulveriz- 
ing harrows Cultiva- 
tor will save its small 
MADE IN 6 sizes. cost many times over by 

its ages in time and la- , 


No. 6 Size § 50 its: 
(12 Coulters) $13%2 a & tae ggter ap omar 


both smoothing and pulverizing. Light in 
yolehe 4 makes perfect mulch - counteracting 

does not pull up plowed-under weeds. 
A rh for the dealer and acrop producer for 
the farmer. Don’t fail to get our — eata- 
log showing attractive prices on everything you 
need. Order direct from us if your dealer can- 
not supply you. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CoO. 
51 Rawlings Bidg., . Baltimore, Md. 

























CRINDING 
MONEY 


SAVED AND 
MADE 
oney. inding fe , they add 
oe tee to “Dz = veatiy. eX ‘do the 


same—crind all the feed, table corn meal, ry: cent 
buckwheat flour required, with 


(Te ukel. V.4¥-lea— 
FRENCH BURR MILL 


on designed by feed mill experts and durably 

ructed; makes biggest 8a’ ng on Wy aent t of 

indin, A boy can operate facts from us. 

ee as bind and amount of oR power you have. 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 

Box 4il1 ~ Muncy, Pa. 


















KITSELMAN FENCE 


Get It From AMade of KIFSELMAN Open! 
Fe t {Hearth wire, heavily galvan- 
ru TETAS ized—a rust resisti ng fence— 


Direct} | HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
STRONG, PIG-TICHT 
1 soi direct to the Farmer at 


20 CENTS A ROD 


r big free Catalog of fence bar- 

gains shows 100 styles and heights of 

: wow Farm,Poultry and Lawn Fence at money 
saving prices. It tells how wo make 

wire, why it’s Detter, w hy it lasts nomen and why 
Kitselman Fence is py A most economical het | to 
buy. Let us convince you of these facts. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncle, Ind. 











Ditching- 
Made 
with this common sense 
i farm ditcher and road 
days’ ; = grader. No wheels or 
trial. oh Pe 5 Nothing to get out 
arantee. fix. Simple—Practical. 
ice only one-fourth of big machines. Does aenaey 
tom and introductory proposition. ~ sge 
Owensboro Di tcher&Grader Co. Inc, 802805 Owensboro, Ky, 


The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy 
lved beans from the mown xine. 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. 


perfect pet = ag pe machine. Nothing reit 
‘The machine I have been looking for on 














ears,’’ Massey. *‘It will meet every deman 
-A. Mo Ag en 4 — Exp. Station. Booklet 
89 free, Bean Thresher Co., 


Poem Tenn. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 
$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 


a club of three yearly sub- 
ecriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of cents on each subscription. Address, 
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WHERE TO BUY P URE-BRED_ LIVESTOCK 
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weinsiaa 7 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


You are going to start or add to your dairy 
stock this Fall. 


You want the Best. 


THE FAMOUS HANES HERD 


OF HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN. CATTLE 


Headed by the Champion Bulls: 
Rockdale Hengerveld DeKol No. 51373 


and 


Hanes Rag Apple Korndyke No. 138024 
Offer you the best—None better anywhere. 


\ Send for descriptions and price list. 


P.H. HANES, Winston-Salem, N. C. 























' The Greatest Hereford Bull 


PERFECTION FAIRFAX 








and his Sons have made a fortune and a reputation for 
every one who has possessed the nerve to stick by them. 

One of his Sons produced calves.in a Southern State 
that sold for an average of over $500.00 each, and adyer- 





tised that State more than any other agency since the war. 
Son Lord Wilton Fairfax has produced heifer calves for us that will 
the International Show at Chicago. We have three of his sons*out of 
ionably bred cows that we would sell at a reasonable price to go into a new 
community where they would have a chance to make a reputation for 
themselves and sustain the reputation of our herd Bull, Lord Wilton Fairfax. 


His Favorite 
0 to 
ash- 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CATTLE CO., Spray, N. C. 
Shipping Points = Spray and Draper, N. C., and Cascade, Va. 


as J 











PENDER TEST FARM HERD, 
WILLARD, N. C. 


OFFERS FOR SALE 
FIVE REGISTERED JERSEY BULL CALVES. 


These calves were sired by Eminent 19th and are also rich in the blood 
of Flying Fox. 


For dam’s record, photos, pedigrees and price list, address 


OFFICE DAIRY EXPERIMENTATION, 
Experimient Station, W. RALEIGH, N. C. 








——————Great Shorthorn Show and Sale at 
AMERICAN 


OYAL SHOW, 
The GRAND NATIONAL SHORTHORN 
Sliver Trophies.- -Most valua’ 
eli kins I ae lay. The 


ie—a record-brea! 
to held. in Convention For further 
- 12 Dexter 





KANSAS CITY, 


pustieairs 93 ress: 
Park Avenue, Chicago, ilinois. 


300.6, with three handsome 
be decided, eS ee 








October 4-9 
sterling 
hows and sales 





BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





POLAND 
CHINA 


PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro. Tenn. 





Spring —— aw | Bred Gilts of the biggest 
Also <—_ Cattle 


id highest quality. 
P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Il. 
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TAMWORTHS 








© rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 





Lee’s Premie 
his dam sold for $1,500 


TAMWORTHS—All Ages | 


English, Canadian or American bred. 

est exhibition herd in the South, Nesaea ta by 
boars and sows. Won 318. 
premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Ch 
Dions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in-1914, 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. Cc 


1000 and 1200 Ib. 


am- 





J 








All hogs guaranteed choiera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein oa 
Calves of either sex or breed for 


Suy trom the best and most noted herd in the South. 





reasonable prices. 
good individuals offered for sale. 
STOCK 


WESTVIEW 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 


Keystone Baron. Duke, the Grand mpion Boar at — 
the International Live Stock Show, en 1910, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. T amworths. 


Pigs bred gilts and boars 
ready for service for sale at 
All well bred. and none but 


FARM, 


R. 1, » N.C, 








BERKSHIRES 


1 offer for sale at all times 






me your wants. 


L.P. CRAWFORD, Hayesvilic, N.C. 











ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 

Ae ys and Trueworth strains. J 
Pigs $25 trio, service boars from $20. Breeding and 
in ividuality cannot be beat. Cholera ‘umes. 
Give usa 


ELKTON, FARM, Elkton, Md. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 











WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 

i Per of 200 to pick from, Nothing but the 

best shipped for breeding’ purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 

















S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE; VA. 
Duroc-Jerseys 2292, "ys 
know howto grow 


them; big, red and husky. We back every pig. 
Boars $8.60 up. Three herd boars. 
WwW. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


DUROC JERSEYS 

Boars and Pigs Registered stock Pure bred and 
well fed. Prices reasonable as any one can make 
it to give Satisfaction. For particulars write 

. Lyerly s, 

Cleveland, North Carolina. 
DUROC PIG Of the choicest breeding 
® and individual excellence. 

T AMWORTHS Grown on sepgrate farms. 
® Prices rignt. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. guaranteed. 
JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


O. I. C's. 















cevnnnannnen SUERNSEYS 
TEN GUERNSEY COWS AVERAGE 947 Ibs. FAT’ 


Large and Economical production is the, 
key to larger profits. The Guernsey Cow 
is a sure way to increased profit . 
Shall we send literature? 
Guernsey Cattle Club, 

Box W, Peterboro, NH. 








will be ready to 


Matured 


grade calves. 


at auction 


HOLSTEINS 


HAWTHORNE FARMS} 


HOLSTEINS 
We will send yqu_a pure-bred bull calf 
good enough for~-a breeder at a price no 
farmer can afford to turn down. 
will double the value of your grades and you 


Write us for particulars. 


Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, IM. 


Holsteins Ann Guernseys 


206 head to select from the 
Cows and heifers. 
all bred to sopianed bulls. We have a number 
of pure-bred bulls, all ages. 
In this lot 
Apple Korndyke 8th, the record priced bul 
We are breeding our grade 
heifers to these two bulls. Give us a trial]. 


ELKTON FARM, 
: more 


Such a calf 


start a pure-bred herd. 





ee of grades. 
feavy producrs, 


Also splendid 
t are two sons of 





Elkton, Md. 








HEREFORDS 


ee HEREFORD CATTLE, 
All Ages, For Sale. 
GILTNER BROS., Em 


———————— 


inence, Ky: 





JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 


Newton, N. C. 








Pure bred O.I.C. pigs, service 


» gilts. Limited ‘number 





Fair 1914. 
R. F.0D. 2, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Prices right. 


w.t. owen, BEDFORD, VA. 








IMPORTED CATTLE, HORSES and SWINE. 


The South is destined to be the breeding grounds of America. Your mild winters, lon: 
growing season and abundant grasses and pasture lands make it possible and the deman 
for more food to feed the people makes it a necessity. 

English Shires, Clydesdales, Shorthorns, Heretords, Aberdeen- 
Angus, Yorkshires, Tamworths and Berkshires. 
mm, For twenty-five years I have had experience in selecting and bu 
for American breeders stock from the best herds and flocks of 
land. Commission me. Can furnish best of references, 
GEO. ELLIS, M.R.C. V.S., GLOSSOP, near Maneh » England. 


~ 


























‘BROOD MARES FOR SALE CHEAP. | 


For sale on the Santa Rosa Ranch, Fomento, Cuba, 25 head of brood mares 3 to 8 years old, 
13% to 14% hands high, that have been bred to Registered Mammoth Jacks. Buyer must visit 
ranch to purchase mares. Mares will be delivered in Havana at $45.00 per head. Mule colts 
from mares can be seen at ranch. A carload of 2 and3 year old mules for sale also. Terms 
cash. Do not write unless you mean business. Reason for sale, pastures are overstocked. 


cE A. H. WARD & SON, 1327 Kenyon Street, 








W D. C. 
ashington, ae 





Gray's Jumbo 90473 


POL AND-CHIN AS J — number of Pigs b 
Jumbo 00473" A. § 

other noted boars. The ent ro®- of living hogs rep- 
ree in this herd. Sows in pigs and Boars and sows 
all ages. Send to headquarters and get the best, 
from the oldest and largest herd of Poland-Chinas in 
this State, at one; — oe prices. Pn soo tee ' 
AY, Fredericksburg, Va. 











KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 


Stallions, 25% off; mares and geldings, 10% off. Oppor- 
tunity to buy at your own price for 30 days. Stock reg- 
istered and guaranteed. Write for literature or come. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Bergin, Keatecky. 




















FAUST’S CELEBRATED 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Big Types with Big Quality. 


Choice April boars at $15.00 each. A few 
sows bred. Priced reasonable. 








Kentucky 


and Colts. 
off on eve’ 
for 


horse on 


HORSES, JACKS, ETC. 





Saddle Horses 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings F™ 
15 to 20 per ct. 


e next thirty & 


days. Write us today fully 
ene the horses you 


THE COOK FARMS, Box 436, Lexington, Ky. 


our 








Stallions, 


State Fair, 


We have grand lot of Percheron and Sad- 
dle Stallions, Mares and Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets for sale at money earning prices. 

Write us for prices and come see stock be- 
fore buying elsewhere, or give us your order 
and we guarantee stock as repregented. 

Don’t fail to see our exhibit at Tennéssee 
Nashville, 
Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 
BAUHARD BROS., Nashville, Tenn., Box 192 


Mares & Jacks. 


Tenn., or Tri-State 








and become inde 
Every branch o 
Term opens 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING | © 


at World’s Original a 


Dec. 6th. 


Jones’ Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 
14.N. Sacramento Blvd. 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


4 Greatest School 
ndent with no capital invested. 
the —e taught jad 5 weeks. 
rite today for free catalog 


Chicago, Il. 














One year, $1; 





L. C. FAUST, NEW MARKET, TENN. 
























SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. 
ecriptions, §% a year; 









six months, 50 cents; three 








Foreign sub- 
$1.50. 
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The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Gmcorporated under the laws of Nerth Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 








GLARENCE POE, . President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, , Vice-President and Editor 
BL. MOSS... Reta Wear Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, f Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, P Secretary-Treasurer 


" ,” Advertising Manager 
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HE live-at-home rules given in another col- 

umn are nothing more than good farm prac- 
tice anywhere in the South, but we vouch for’ it 
that their careful observance will bring good living 
and prosperity just as sure as day follows night. 
Try them; talk your neighbors into trying them. 





N PAGE 1 we are advising farmers to send for 

a free copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 597, “The Road 
Drag and How to Use It.” Other farmers’ bulle- 
tins well worth asking for at the same time are 
No. Su, “Sand Clay and Burnt Clay Roads”; No. 
338, “Macadam Roads”; No. 505, “Benefits of Im- 
proved Roads”; and No. 48, “Repair and Mainte- 
nance of Highways.” 





apt forget that The Progressive Farmer. be- 
lieves in good roads first, last, and all the time. 
It is because we do believe in good roads that we 
do not wish to see the cause set back by inexcus- 
able wastefuiness in handling road funds. If the 
men who propose a bond issue in your county 
haven’t intelligence enough to provide for mainte- 
mance as well as construction, you will do the 
- cause of good Toads a service by repudiating their 
action. 





© teas writer was at a country picnic near his old 
home recently when the wife of a neighbor 
called attention to her biscuits by remarking: 
"They are not so pretty and white as those made 
from bought flour, but I am prouder of them be- 
catise we raised the wheat on our ow@ farm.” It is 
this sort of pride that will help get the South out 
of its slavish dependence on Western granaries, 
corncribs and smokehouses. Wheat cannot be 
profitably grown all over the South but where it 
can be, it should be raised. 





IIERE are three elements of loss when cotton 

is not picked promptly: (1) part of it is beaten 
out. on the ground; (2) much of it, as everybody 
knows who has observed conditions in recent 
years, never gets picked at all but is plowed in the 
ground the following spring; (3) what does get 
picked gets damaged in quality. Moreover, it usu- 
ally costs more per hundredweight to get the dam- 
aged, late cotton picked than the early, good cot- 
ton. The Progressive Farmer would not estimate 
the total loss from delayed picking as high as the 
authority we quoted on page 1 recently, but it is 
high enough, in all conscience. 





ET’S see to it that the South gets the very last 

possible dollar of profit out ofthis year’s cot- 
ton crop. Let’s see that every pound is picked 
clean and white and free from trash, so as to com- 
mand the highest possible price. Let’s see that the 
least quantity in history is beaten out on the 
ground by reason of delayed picking. Let’s see 
to it that the grower is not stampeded into pre- 
mature selling, but gets the benefit of the higher 
prices sure to come. And after having gone to all 
the trouble of growing the crop, picking it and 
ginning it, letws not them throw away any of our 
hard-earned wealth by letting the bales deteriorate 
by lying out in the weather. The Southern ae 

needs every cent he can get out of this crop, 

order tO get in better shape for running his Sask. 
ness on a cash basis next year. 





UR friend, Mr. W. F. Marshall, reminds us that 

the poem of indee Walter Malone’s, called 
“Opportunity”, recently reprinted in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, was not written in reply to Senator 
Ingall’s famous sonnet, as is popularly supposed. 
And Mr. Marshall makes the ittteresting point that 
the two beautiful productions do not necessarily 
conflict with each other. As he says: 


“The two are best read, in my opinion, inthe « 


order popularly assigned to them; but I do not 
regard them as incompatibly conflicting or as a 
reply the one to the other. Ingalls preaches 
the inexorable flaw, Malone, the inextinguish- 


able gospei—different facets in the jewel of 
eternal truth. Contrast, perhaps, but not nec- 
essarily conflict. They who’strive, most earn- 
estly to keep the law of the Kansan will often 
be found among those giving most ardent wel- 
come to the gospel of the Tennesseean.” 


Don’t Prevent Twelve Cents by Jumping 
at Ten 








E ARE giad to have the National Farmers’ 

Union endorse the movement for twelve- 

cent cotton. The Union names twelve and 
one-half cents as the minimum at which farmers 
should sell. 

The Progressive Farmer began the fight for 
twelve-cent cotton when the staple was seliing for 
only eight cents a pound and when many people 
thought it ridiculous for us to talk about twelve- 
cent prices. Now, however, a twelve-cent victory 
seems to be practically assured, and some students 
of the situation declare that fifteen-cent prices 
are in sight. 

The Progressive Farmer believes in following 
practical paths, and we named twelve cents as the 
minimum price at which this crop ought to be sold 
because we believed farmers could get it if they 
were only informed as to conditions regarding the 
crop, the surplus, the world’s demands, and the 
general financial conditions of the country. It was 
ignorance of these conditions that caused farmers 
to sacrifice one-half the values of last year’s crop; 
and we believe we may say that no other paper in 
the Cotton Belt has done one-tenth so much as 
The Progressive Farmer to spread the truth about 
conditions this year and so prevent a repetition of 
last year’s disaster. s 

We expect to print some fetters ‘next week from 
readers who believe that fifteen-cent prices are in 
prospect. We, simply submit these for the consid- 
eration of readers. Our own view is that twelve 
cents is a minimum below which farmers should 
not sell. The man who wishes to take -the risk, 
may hold for as much higher figure as he wishes. 
The main thing right now, it seems to us, is to 
keep farmers from being fooled by ten-cent prices, 
over-feeding the market at this figure, and there- 
by delaying the arrival of the twelve-cént figure. 

If every Progressive Farmer reader will make 
himself a missionary in the fight for a twelve-cent 
minimum, as we urged last week, putting into the 
hands of every cotton grower the exact facts and 
figures which justify this minimum price, we feel 
sure that victory: will be quickly won. 

Sit steady in the. boat. Don’t prevent twelve- 
cent prices by jumping at the ten-cent bait. 


Get Ready Now to Live at Home in 1916 








IVERSIFICATION and Independence in 1915!” 
D has been a slogan that has brought pros- 

perity to thousands of Southern farmers this 
year, and it’s a slogan that bids fair to put the 
whole cotton country on the road to economic 
independence and well being such as we have nev- 
er enjoyed before. 
crop and cotton getting back to before-the-war 


Already, with our huge corn 


prices, the whole outlook is far brighter than ap- 
peared possible a year ago, and there are still bet- 
ter things ahead if we will just keep up the fight. 
Just a year ago, in an editorial “How Cotton 
Farmers Can Safely Diversify”, we pointed out the 
folly of attempting to follow a great deal of the 
half-baked “advice” that was being so freely dish- 
ed out by a lot of self-appointed “saviors of the 
situation”, and we then emphasized the great im- 
portance of sticking to fundamentals. Since then 
we have had no occasion to revise our viewpoint; 
rather we have been strengthened in the certainty 
that, at least for the average Southern farmer, the 
principle of first living strictly at home and then 
after this is done devoting what lands and labor 
may be available to the production of a limited 
amount of cotton, is a sound principle—one that 
will bring independence to every man who adheres 
to it. And right now is the time to plan for living 
at home in 1916; right now we must do those 





things that it will be too late to do after the com- 


‘by all means do so at once. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
ing of the new year. Wise is the man“who -de- 
termines now to= — 

1. Save every possible bit of feed for this win- 
ter and next spring. Feeds are likely to be high- 
priced again, and barns filled with hay and rough- 
age of all kinds should be the rule with aety- 
farmer worthy of the name. 

2. Plant a big oat crop and plant it now. Re- 
member that on an average fall-sown oats *yield 
double oats sown in the spring, and remember too 
that a good crop of oats next spring when the corn 
is getting low will come in mighty hahdy. 

3. Plan to break off relations with the grocery 
store. This can largely be done by laying in a big 
winter supply of peas, beans, molasses, potatoes, 
and canned fruits and vegetables, and refusing 
outright to buy anything you can grow on your 
own farm. 

4. Keep the fall and winter garden going. If you 
have not already planted a big patch of turnips 
These, with collards, 
kale, mustard, spinach and an abundance of stored 
and canned fruits and vegetables, will help you to 
“live like a king” this winter without depending 
on store-bought supplies. 

5. Save feed and fertilizer bills by planting 
cover and grazing crops. A fine place to economize 
is on the fertilizer bill, and the best way we know 
of to do this is to plant clover, vetch and rye to 
prevent washing and to turn under next spring. 
These crops will afford valuable grazing and thus 
save feed bills, too. ¢ 


6. Prepare for more poultry and poultry feed. 


The humble hen, if properly fed and housed, will 
join right in with your live-at-home plans. Pre- 
pare how to coGperate with her by giving her a 
nice, dry roosting and nesting place and a big 
patch of rape, rye and clover for winter picking. 


Uncle John Rules That Fodder-pulling Is 
Out of Order | 


ELL, no more fodder pullin’ in mine,” de- 
clared Uncle John, as he dropped in on the 
agricultural man. 

“What's the matter,” asked the latter, ici you 
had a case of sunstroke, trying to save feed a 
blade at a time?” 

“No,” replied the ofd man, “but I ceme so all- 
fired near it it wasn’t funny a bit. The pint is, 
though, that I’ve jes’ been over an’ seen Harry 
Welborn’s new shreddin’ an’ balin’ outfit at work, 
an’ I want-a tell you that thing is a fodder-puller 
from way back. _ 

“You see,” went on Uncle John. while he eyed 
rather suspiciously some boxes in which the “dee- 
monstrator” was testing some crimson clover seed, 
“you see Harry thinks he’s some up-to-date farm- 
er, which I ain’t denyin’, an’ from his readin’ 
his trips to the ex-pee-riment station he made up 
his mind fodder-pullin’ wuz tommy-rfot, an’ set out 
Well, he proved it all right, to his 
own satisfaction an’ mine too. If you ain’t seen 
that outfit at work, you oughter. Not only that, 
ll help you git together a bunch of these fodder- 
pullin’ fellers an’ we'll take ’em over there an’ 
make ’em ashamed o’ theirselves, jes’ like I got 
ashamed o’ myself an’ swore I’d never pull another 
blade so long as I live. You see Harry cuts his 
corn and shocks it, an’ then later he shreds the 
stalks and bales ’em. He don’t only get a whole 
lot more feed, but he don’t have to blame nigh kill 
hisself doin’ it.” f 

“Yes, sir,” said the agricultural man, “T’'ll help 
you any day you say to get up a party and go over 
and see this machinery at work. Name the date.” 

“Good fer you,” chuckled the old fellow, “and 
l'll bet two things: I'll bet the crowd’ll be willin’ 
to codperate in gittin’ an outfit fer this neighbor- 
hood, an’ I’ll bet half of ’em’ll feel like hirin’ an 
ottymatic kickin’ machine to work on theirselves 
fer not learnin’ some sense sooner.” 


A Thought for the Week 
TP tone in a great deal of good that can be 








an’ 


to prove it. 








done in the world if we are not too careful 
as to who gets the credit—Talcott Williams. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLA TION 


() Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE- 











Let Mr. Time Merchant Be Satisfied With 
38 Per Cent 


E ARE sorry to see items like the follow- 
ing in the Fayetteville, N. C., Observer: 


“Good middling is now worth 9 cents on 
the Fayetteville market, and it is the opinion 
of good business men that that price the year 
round should be satisfactory, especially when 
it is remembered that the cost of raising has 
been much less this year. If the farmer can 
get 9 cents for enough of his first picking of 
cotton, it seems to us that he should at once 
pay his accounts due the merchant with whom 
he has been dealing during the year.” 


Well, let’s see about that. We believe in dealing 
fairly with the merchant. In the state of North 
Carolina the bankers recently estimated that the 

‘cost of credit by “time prices” is 38 per cent a 
‘year. Assuming then that the average purchase 
is made on six months time, the extra “time 
prices” charge in addition to the merchant’s usual 
profit is 19 per cent added to the total price of the 
article. And the legal rate of interest in North 
Carolina is 6 per cent. The “time prices” rate 
then is enough to pay legal interest on the debt 
for three years and two months. We are at a loss 
‘to see therefore why the farmer should feel it his 
moral duty to rush his: cotton on the market “the 
‘ first picking” and pay his bill before it comes due. 
Hasn’t the farmer paid interest enough-to justify 
-the merchant in waiting a little while?‘ 

Or can it. be true that some men are so greedy 
that they are not satisfied with 38 per cent but are 
also anxious to get the poor fellow’s cotton at 
nine cents so that they may get another big rake- 
off in the increase in cotton prices—making possi- 
bly another profit equivalent to 38 per cent per 
annum before the time comes for the crop lien 
slaves to plant another crop? 

The Progressive Farmer has nothing but the 
friendliest feelings for all patriotic merchants. 
But we are everlastingly opposed to the “time 
prices” iniquity, and we Hope that the fair and 
enterprising merchants of the South, those who 
have ability enough to prosper on a square cash 
basis without crop lien gambling, will join with us 
in encouraging the cash system. And to start with, 
we ought to make it clear that when a—cotton 
grower has paid a “time prices” profit equal to 
legal interest for from three to five years, he 
ought not to be abused because he does not rush 
in to make payment “the first picking’ before 
prices have reached their normal level. Moreover, 
if “the ‘cost of raising has been much less this 
year,” isn’t the man whose sweat made the crop 
etftitled to the benefit? 

Let every farmer make it a point to pay his ac- 
counts the day they are fairly due, getting the 
needed money by warehousing his cotton and bor- 
rowing on it if prices are not high enough to jus- 
tify selling when the debt matures. But certainly 
he is under no obligation to sell as soon as “the 
first picking” is made and so give commercial in- 
terests all the benefit of later advances in prices. 

Let Mr. Time Merchant be satisfied with his 38 
per cent without demanding two to four cents a 
pound profit from the advance in cotton pricés. 

& 


Banks Getting Ready to Lend on Cotton 


lowing our suggestion about finding out what 

local banks will do about lending on cotton. 
North Carolina is at one end of the Cotton Belt 
and Texas at the other, and we happen to have 
newspapers before us now from both states that 
show how things are going. Here is a clipping 
from the Charlotte, N. C., Observer: 


“The committee from the Farmers’ Union 
that sounded the Charlotte bankers on the 
matter of a supply of money at 6 per cent for 
the catton crop found that there is an abund- 
ance for all focal needs. Charlotte banks will 

“lend all needed at 6 per cent interest, on a 
basis of seven and a half cents advance on 
nine-cent cotton, and presumably a higher rate 
in proportion as the market advances or a 
lower rate as the market should decline.” 


Pr rowine 0 all over the South are evidently fol- 


Similarly our Dallas daily has two significnat 
hews items, an official announcement from the 
banks of Tyler that “we will lend money direct to 
farmers on their cotton on Tyler bonded ware- 
house receipts at 6 per cent per annum”, and a dis- 
patch from Carrollton, Texas, bringing this news 
from the First State Bank there: 


“The board of directors adopted a resolution 
agreeing to take the lead in building a ware- 


house and to lend $35 a bale on insured cotton 
stored ‘in the warehouse, the rate of interest to” 
be-6 per cent per annum. The directors also 
agreed to carry the loans until the cotton can 
be sold at 10 cents a pound.” 


lf cotton goes from nine to twelve cents that is 
33% per cent profit. If it goes up 33% per cent in 
six months that is equivalent to interest at 66% 
per cent a year. But even if it should go to 
only 10% cents in six months, that is equal to get- 
ting interest-money on your investment at the 
rate of 33% per cent a year. Isn’t Mr. Green right, 
therefore, in saying that with present prospects it 
looks like “committing business suicide” not to 
warehouse and hold, borrowing whatever money 
you need at 6 or 8 per cent? 


st 
Township System Would Give Farmers 
Political Power 


HE idea of incorporating ‘rural communities 
and giving country people in a progressive 
neighborhood the same powers of self-gov- 

ernment everywhere allowed town communities— 
this idea is taking root all over the South, we are 
glad to see, and it is going to brifig “forth some 
notable fruit. 2 

What we really need is the general adoption of 
New England’s township system of government as 
recently described in these columns. The Town- 
ship System not only develops local leadership, 
sets free the wheels of progress, and promotes 
community improvement, but it also enables 
farming people to exert political power as 
nothing else has ever done. Thus when the 
embargo act was passed, despite New Eng- 
land’s opposition, while Jefferson was Presi- 
dent, he found that the New England townships, 
by reason of their people being easily called to- 
géther to send official protests to Washington, ex- 
erted perhaps a thousand-fold more influence 
against the measure than the “unwieldy counties” 
cf the South were able to exert for it. As Jeffer- 
son says: 

“IT felt the foundations of the Government 
shaken under my feet by the New England 
townships. There was not an individual in 
their states whose body was not thrown with 
all its momentum into action; and although. 
the whole of the other states were known-to 
be in favor of the measure, yet the organiza- 
tion of this little selfish minority enabled it to 
overrule the Union. What could the unwieldy 
counties of the middle, the South and the West 
do? Call a county meeting, and the drunken 
loungers at and about the courthouses would 
have collected, the distances being too great 
for the good people and the industrious gen- 
erally to attend.” 


The great need is to get our people together in 
official mass meetings, and if they can do this they 
will not only improve and. develop their commun- 
ities at an undreamed-of rate, but they will be able 
to “shake the foundations of government,” county, 
state, and National, whenever any measure injur- 
ious to their welfare is proposed just as New Eng- 
land did in Jefferson’s time and has done repeated- 
ly since. 


st 
When Will Our Folks Learn to Let Agents 
3 Alone? 


HE editor of the Marshville Home takes this 
timely shot at .the traveling agents who 
swindle the South out .of millions every 


year: 


“Some years ago dealers in this county 
handled sewing machines which they sold for 
$22.50. Last year some traveling agents hit 
this county and sold the same machine for 
$45 cash or $49 on time. And they sold them 
by car loads.” 

Similar is this testimony from a Gulf Coast cor- 
respondent of Farm and Fireside: 

“A few weeks. ago our community, and in 
fact the whole rural population of the county, 
was canvassed by two men who claimed to be 
noted opticians. They sold one or more pairs 
of glasses at every house where one-of the in- 
mates wears glasses. The price was: cheap 
glasses, $10; best glasses, $20. These glasses 
are just such as a local optician sells for $2.50 
to $5 a pair. Although the cry of ‘hard times’ 
is in the mouth of every farmer, these ‘doc- 
tors’ (?) carried off enough cash to keep them- 
selves in first-class’ style for many months.” 


We are glad of the fine reception given our re- 


cent articles on the importance of thrift and the 


(il) 883 


saving habit. And certainly one economy resolu- 
tion every farmer should make is to let the trav- 
eling agents alone. We might make an exception 
of reliable agents of reliable nurseries in sections 
where it is difficult to get enough fruit trees sold. 
by any other method, but in every other case 
farmers should buy all goods éither from their 
local merchants or direct from the manufacturers. 

If anything will help a man toward thé poor 
house quicker than buying on “time-prices” it is 
buying from the traveling agent. 

we 


Mutual Fire Insurance Again 
\ N fe ARE glad to get letters from readers in- 


terested in the organization of mutual fire 
insurance companies. Subscribers who have 
saved their copies of The Progressive Farmer for 
the first half of this year, will find helpful articles 
on this subject on pages 314, 495 and 514, especially 
the articles by Mr. E. J. Hart, Secretary, Marion 
County Association, Ellaville, Ga., and Mr. T. B. 
Parker, President of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association, Raleigh. We 
have no doubt but that Mr. Hart and Mr. Parker 
will gladly send literature, forms of by-laws, etc., 
to persons sending five cents in stamps. 
In this connection we find the following item in 
the last issue of the Roanoke-Chowan Times: 


“Nineteen years ago the farmers of North- 
ampton, Hertford and Bertie, seeing the op- 
pression of the big fire insurance companies, 
organized a mutual association to insure their 
own property and this association has been 
in successful operation ever since, and has 
made gradual and steady growth all the time. 
It pays its losses with more promptness than 
the old line companies. It has a membership 
of more than fifteen hundred with more than 
two million dollars insurance in force.” 


The Times goes on to urge townspeople to do as 
the farmers have done and get out of the clutches 
of what it calls “perhaps the biggest trust we 
have in the South—the fire insurance trust.” As 
the Times says: “There is no competition in this 
business. All the companies appear to be.in the 
combination. - Rates have. been raised until 


some. classes of property they are almost prohibi-). 


tive. Some of the companies made a show of re- 
ducing rates, but this was on unexposed buildings 
in the country where farmers’ mutual associations 
are doing. business.” : 

We are glad to find farmers setting an example 
for townsfolk in progressive business action, but 
we are chiefly interested in seeing farmers in oth- 
er sections follow the example of their own 
brethren. Every county in the South should have 
a farmers’ mutual fire insurance company. 

& 


Minor Matters 


I CONNECTION with our recent article about 
township government in New England, it is in- 
teresting to find so able a journal as the World’s 
Work declaring in its new September issue: 


“Probably the most wasteful, inefficient, and 
therefore almost certainly corrupt govern- 
mental organization of the United States, is 
the county. In most cases there is little in- 
terest in county government. It runs along 
‘without the stimulus of public scrutiny.” 


Of course the New England plan doesn’t do away 
with county government but it does greatly re- 
duce the county’s powers, giving the people of the 
localities closer supervision of their own affairs 
and expenditures. And where the people who pay 
the taxes have to pas8 upon expenditures, the gov- 
ernment is likely to be both more economical and 
efficient. Keep talking about this plan and see if 
you cannot get the needed reforms in your state. 
* * * 


Perhaps we ought to revise and amplify a little 
our cotton slogan, “Pick Quickly and Sell Slowly.” 
Perhaps it ought to be, “Pick Quickly, Gin Slowly 
and Sell Slowly.” It is generally believed that cot- 
ton benefits by being held in the seed sometime be- 
fore ginning. Moreover, big ginning reports early 
in the season*are likely to depress prices, and 
farmers can therefore probably help the cause of 
better prices by avoiding an early rush to the gin. 
The secent hot spell all over the South has split 
the bolls open with amazing rapidity, and if all 
this early-opened cotton is ginned at once, ginning 
reports will certainly indicate a larger crop then 
really exists. 





T IS bad enough for patent medicine fakers to 

advertise their nostrums in the ordinary way, 
but when a company of money-grabbers advertises 
its preparation under the sacriligious heading, 
“Invokes God’s Reward for Pellagra Cure,” and 
has a supposed beneficiary writing, “I hope some 
day to meet you in Heaven,” it is simply an inex- 
cusable case of stealing the livery of Heaven to 
serve the Devil in. 
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ARE YOU LIVING LIKE A KING? 


Hundreds of Readers Show How a 
Good Garden and Orchard Will En- 
able Any Southern Family to Live 
Like Kings and Queens 


Pu result of the “Are You Living 





Like a King” contest was splen- 

did. Everyone who saw the hun- 
dreds of papers submitted felt a.\deep- 
ened respect for the possibilities of 
having the whole family live like kings 
and queens in any Southern farm 
house. Just as excellent evidence of 
good living came from upland as low- 
land, clay land as loam. This means 
that any one in the South can have a 
garden. 

Now a few explanations to give you 
an understanding of the result of the 
contest. The purpose of the prize of- 
fer was to induce the planting of a 
greater variety of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and that has been our guide in 
choosing the winner. For instance, 
where there were both turnips and 
turnip salad we counted but one be- 
cause though they are very different 
vegetables, the chief purpose of the 
former being bulk, the latter bone 
builder, still if the seed for one is 
planted, both vegetables are availa- 
ble. 

Then consider the list that has cab- 
bage and kraut, or apples raw, baked, 
pickled, jellied and in pie,.or, again, 
cucumbers raw and as pickles. In 
these cases the cabbage, apples or 

cumbers each count only as one 
- fruit or vegetable because the varied 
© forms are by virtue of the housé- 
wife's thrift rather than good garden- 


a ing. See? 


And, now listen: the lists of fruits 
and vegetables were so delicious that 
we just had to offer more prizes. 
Hence in addition to the $2.50 prize 
we are giving one of Mr. Poe’s books, 
“Where Half the World Is Waking 
Up,” for the best list from each state. 
If your state is not represented, per- 
haps you can get your neighbors in- 
terested in the next contest. 

There were some things not known 
to horticulturists; for instance, “Hy- 
malayahs.” Possibly these are Him- 
alayan blackberries, but they would 
come under the head of blackberries. 
So also would varieties such as green 
gages come under the general term 
plums. 

To be sure there was some disap- 
pointment that so fewseemed to know 
the delights of celery, egg plant, spin- 
ach, chard and raspberries, but it was 
more than balanced in the pleasure 
that so many had a variety in many 
things, from apples and asparagus to 
strawberries and salsify. 

This prize was offered by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer specifically for the 
purpose of encouraging farmers and 
farmers’ wives to keep a full success- 
ion of vegetables in their gardens all 
the year long, and the object was to 
discover to what extent such gardens 
were in full bearing the last week in 
August. The prize was offered “to the 
farmer or farmer’s wife who reports 
to us the greatest number of home- 
raised fruits and vegetables served on 
a Progressive Farmer reader’s table 
during the week beginning Sunday 
morning,,August 22, and ending Sat- 
urday night, August 28.” We regret 
that some readers included canned 
goods and preserves in their reports. 
The editors thought it should be per- 
fectly clear that the competition was 
limited to fresh vegetables and fruits, 
and this rule has been observed in 
.the award of prizes. 

The spirit of the contest seemed to 
be expresed in the words of Mrs, C. 
M. Pricé, of Ethelville,, Ala. when 
she said: “I do not expect a prize, but 
am trying, as I thought if no one tried 
no prize would be won.” 

There were others who have «fine 
gardens but-did not have the greatest 


variety this particular week. For in- 
stance, Mrs. Hiram Brown, Grenada, 
Miss., R. F. D No. 2, said: “Fruits and 
vegetables that we have this year but 
not this week are: Radishes, lettuce, 
spinach, easparagus, parsnips, turnips, 
figs, watermelons, cantaloupes, and 
raspberries. If we knew of any other 
good thing that grows well in this 
country, we would plant it. We tried 
okra, but did not learn to care for it. 
Our rhubarb died during the dry, hot 
weather, but we will plant some more 
in a shady place next winter. Our 
pear trees are flourishing, and we 
hope to have pears next year. We 
have Japan walnuts in the front yard 
and a Ponderosa lemon tree in a tub. 
The only elements of royalty that we 
lack are a pecan orchard, a bee hive, 
and a fish pond. These we hope to 
acquire in the sweet by and by: We 
expect to plant some pecans this fall.” 

It was an intelligent interest that 
was shown in a hundred ways.-As 
one illustration of this, Mrs. Walter 
R. Whitman, of Benton, Ala., says: 
“Peanuts are too valuable as a garden 
food product to be left out of this list 


Texas—Mrs. W. H.. Cleveland, 
Pottsboro, (33). 

Florida.—Mrs. T. J. Slaughter, Ponce 
de Leon, and Mr. N. C. Carroll, West- 
ville, tied with 21-each. 

Oklahoma. — Miss Lucy Kooger, 
Courtis, (22). 


The Winners by States 


HE .Louisiana winner, Mrs. Lind- 
say Price, named more than Mrs. 
Walker, but because she spoke as 
though she had some of them in the 
garden but had not served them dur- 
ing the week, the first prize was 
awarded elsewhere. Her list follows: 
Eggplants, collards, pepper, wa- 
termelons, cantaloupes, blackber- 
ries, pumpkins, grapes, carrots, ap- 
ples, peaches, pears, figs, huckle- 
berries, persimmons, crab apples, 
strawberries, cherries, butter beans, 
snaps, quinces, oranges, cabbage, ap- 
ricots, plums, beets, tomatoes, 
squash, sweet potatoes, pawpaws, Ir- 
ish potatoes, pears, corn, cucumbers, 
pomegranate, okra, lemons, onions. 
Mrs. J. R. Drewry, of Greenfield, 
Tenn., R. F. D., No. 4, the prize win- 
ner for Tennessee, had the following 
fruits and vegetables on her list: 
Watermelons, cantaloupes, grapes, 
apples, peaches, pears, butter beans, 
snaps, cabbage, corn, okra, cucum- 
bers, onions, cowpeas, sweet pota- 
toes, Irish potatoes, squash, toma- 





Two Fresh-air, Pure-food Babies 


























“I am sending a picture of our baby boy. 
He is now‘eight months old, has never been 
sick and has been nursed from birth at 
definite intervals on nature’s food only. He 
was five months old the day his picture was 
takén and weighed 23 pounds. His name is 
Lee Grande Pierce, of Dillon, 8. C.” 


“This is a photograph of our seven-months- 
old baby. We have tried to raise her ac- 
cording to the advice received in the good 
old Progressive Farmer.”’ Clelia Merle is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Luther H. 
Simms, of Greenbrier, Ark. She weighs 23% 
pounds, has been fed mother’s milk only 
and sleeps in the open air and has never 
taken one drop of medicine. 





and might well be classed as a vege- 


table. Nearly everyone relishes salt- 
ed peanuts, while roasted peanuts are 
good in and on cookies and as peanut 
butter.” 

Many people gave the whole menu. 
These we hope to discuss later. 

Miss Lucy Kooger, of Courtis, Okla., 
says: “The secret of a good garden 
is putting something in as soon as 
something is taken out.” 

The first prize was awarded to Mrs. 
Parks W. Walker, Buntyn, Tenn., R. 
F. D. No. 5. 

During the week Mrs. Walker serv- 
ed 37 vegetables and fruits as fol- 
lows: 

Fruits.—Peaches, apples, figs, wa- 
termelons, grapes, cantaloupes, pears. 

Vegetables—Turnip greens, okra, 
squash, tomatoes, cucumbers, onions, 
butterbeans, sweet potatoes, cabbage, 
beets, carrots, endive, parsley, mar- 
tinia, (for pickles), parsnips, leek, sal- 
sify, radishes, Irish potatoes, kohl 
rabi, red peppers, bell peppers, snaps, 
Swiss chard, Chinese petasi, (a new 
plant), cornfield peas, corn, pump- 
kins, celery, mushrooms. 

The state prizes are awarded as fol- 
lows: 

Louisiana.—Mrs. Lindsay Pierce, 
Bolivar, R. F. D. No. 1, (42). 

Tennessee.— Mrs. J. R. Drewry, 
Greenfield, R. F. D. No. 4; (35). 

North Carolina.—Mrs. Henry Carr, 
Oxford, (35). 

Arkansas.—Mrs. E. P. Boman, Wolf 
Bayou, (33). 

Virginia. — Thomas 
Drewrys Bluff, (30). 

South Carolina.—G. D. Smith, Fort 
Mill, (29). 

Mississippi— Mrs. Frank M. Logue, 
Vicksburg, (27). 

Alabama.—A. Belvin, Meltonsville, 
(26). 

Georgia.—Benjamin T. Allen, Pear- 
son, (26). 


F. Jeffress, 


toes, beets, radish, lettuce, mustard, 
turnips, pepper, gooseberries, black- 
berries, plums, cherries, peanuts, ar- 
tichokes, parsnips, quince, pumpkins, 
horseradish, asparagus. 

Mrs. Henry Carr, Oxford, N. C., the 
prize winner for North Carolina, had 
the following fruits and vegetables: 

Apples, beets, blackberries, corn, 
cowpeas, cucumbers, carrots, celery, 
cabbage, cauliflower, cantaloupes, cur- 
rants, English peas, Kohlrabi, Lima 
beans, lettuce, onions, oyster plant, 
okra, peppers, potatoes (Irish), pota- 
toes (sweet), parsnips, peaches, pears, 
plums, raspberries, radish, strawber- 
ries, snaps, Swiss chard, squash, to- 
matoes, turnips, watermelons. 

Mrs. E. P. Boman, Wolf Bayou, 
Ark., the prize winner for Arkansas, 
had the following fruits and vegeta- 
bles listed: 


Watermelons> cantaloupes, grapes, 
apples, peaches, pears, butter beans, 
snaps, cabbage, corn, cucumbers, cow 
peas, okra, onions, sweet potatoes, Ir- 
ish potatoes, squash, tomatoes, beets, 
turnips, English peas, radishes, let- 
tuce, mustard, parsnips, carrots, pep- 
per, rhubarb, collards, blackberries, 
plums, cherries, mulberries. 

Mr. Thos. F. Jeffress, Drewry’s 
Bluff, Va., the prize winner for Vir- 
ginia, had the following fruits and 
vegetables listed: 

Watermelons, cantaloupes, pears, 
peaches, apples, figs, grapes, plums, 
damsons, Irish potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, butter beans, corn, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, blackeyed peas, beets, 
eggplant, green pepper (sweet), red 
pepper (hot), onions, celery, snaps, 
spinach, lettuce, carrots, artichokes, 
cabbage, squash. 

Mr. G. D. Smith, Fort Mill, S. C., 
prize winner for South Carolina had 
the following fruits and vegetables 
listed: 

Cabbage, cowpeas, tomatoes, pea- 
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nuts, butter beans,-snaps, cornfield 
peas, squash, onions, okra, cauliflow- 
er, mustard, turnips, cucumbers, beets, 
cantaloupes, watermelons, English 
peas, Irish potatoes, sweet- potatoes, 
corn, peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
figs, quinces, grapes, scuppernongs. ' 

Mr. A. Belvin, Meltonsville, Ala., 
prize winner for Alabama, had the 
following, fruits and vegetables list- 
ed: 

Corn, tomatoes, cucumbers, okra, 
onions, cabbage, Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, cantaloupes, watermelons, 
apples, squash, figs, peaches, beets, 
snaps, butter beans, collards, quince, 
turnips, parsnips, peas, mustard, red 
pepper, sweet pepper, pumpkin. 

Mrs. W. L. Kirkland, R. F. D., No. 4, 
Pearson, Ga., prize winner for Geor- 
gia, had the following fruits and veg- 
etables listed: ' 

Peaches, apples, figs, grapes, pome- 

granates, quinces, watermelons, plums, 
strawberries, corn, cowpeas, — butter 
beans, snaps, onions, egg-plant, cu- 
cumber, sweet pepper, sweet pota- 
toes, Irish potatoes, collards, toma- 
toes, pumpkins, cushaws, okra, hot 
pepper. 
- Mrs. W. H. Cleveland, Pottsboro, 
Texas, prize winner for Texas, had 
the following fruits and vegetables 
listed: 

Mulberries, apricots, radishes, Eng- 
lish peas, squash, turnips, lettuce, 
plums, horse beans (velvet), grapes, 
watermelons, apples, onions, -toma- 


toes, asparagus, Irish potatoes, pep- ~~ 


per, pumpkin, cabbage, carrots, pears, 


peaches, cucumbers, blackberries, but- | j 


ter beans, corn, blackeyed peas, can- 


. taloupes, beets, okra, asparagus, mus- 


tard, artichokes. 

Mrs. Frank M. Logue, Vicksburg, 
Miss., the prize winner for Missis- 
sippi, had the following fruits and 
vegetables listed: 

Butter beans, snaps, cowpeas, cab- 
bage, okra, corn, squash, Irish pota- 
toes, onions, sweet potatoes, pump- 


kin, watermelons, cantaloupes, egg--. 7 


plant, apples, peaches, pears, berries, 
grapes, plums, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
lettuce, bell peppers, hot peppers, figs, 
beets. 


F. D., No. 1,-Box 38, winner of the 


prize for Oklahoma, had the follow- 4 


ing fruits and vegetables: 
Watermelons, cantaloupes, grapes, 
apples, peaches, snaps, cabbage, corn, 
okra, onions, cowpeas, sweet pota- 
toes, Irish potatoes, tomatoes, begets, 
carrots, mangoes, plums, English 
peas, turnips, radishes, cucumbers. 
Mrs. T. J. Slaughter, Ponce de Leon, 
Fla., R. F. D., No. 1, Box 27, and Mr. 
N. C. Carroll, Westville, Fla., R. F. D., 
No. 1, tied as winners for Florida, 
both having 21 each. Mrs. Slaught- 


er’s list of fruits and vegetables is as 


follows: 


Cabbage, squash, tomatoes, apples, , 


onions, figs, Irish potatoes, sweet po- 
tatoes, peaches, grapes, watermelons, 


butter beans, snaps, egg-plant, cucum- || 


ber, beets, okra, peas, pumpkins, rad- 
ishes, berries. 
Mr. Carroll’s list is as follows: 
Scuppernongs, grapes, peaches, figs, 
pears, haws, pomegranates, blackber- 
ries, mulberries, cherries, tomatoes, 


peas, string beans, butter beans, on- | 


ions, pepper, pumpkin, eggplant, col- 
lards, okra, cucumbers. 





Women Should Interest Themselves 


in Beautifying the Roadsides 


OOD roads is a subject which has a 


been discussed till it is worn 
threadbare; yet there is plenty to be 


said and done, for as long as there are | 
any rural communities so long will 7 


there have to be transportation over 
country roads, and where is the per- 
son, unless he’s city-born and bred, 
who doesn’t know what it is to have 
to get groceries, or any articles of 
commerce or have a hurried call to a 
sick relative, and have to travel over 
the rough country roads. Yet with 
all the talk about good roads, we sel- 
dom see anything about beautiful 
roads. 

Why shouldn’t we try to have beau- 


tiful roads as well as beautiful homes, 





Miss Lucy Kooger, Courtis, Okla., R. a 
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schools, and churchés? We’re. not 
reaching out too far when we say 
have pretty roads—for country peo- 
ple can do as well with the means 
they have as the city people do. Look 
how they work and spend money: 
beautifying their streets. We admire 
them, and wonder how they can do 
this, It’s this way: Each one helps 
in the work, whether he wills to or 
3 not, for no matter how bare and in- 
> Significant his home, he is taxed to 
keep up the city improvements. Now 
; why can’t we have our roads beauti- 
_ = ful where the hand of God has plant- 
. oo ed all the shade, the flowers and ev- 
3 ergreens we need? Why can’t we 
have a little more pride in the way 
the banks are cut down, not leaving 
them ragged and rugged, but graded 
and smooth, remove and burn all 
brush and rubbish that tends to mar 
its beauty, leave plenty of shade, 
prune the trees into more beautiful 
shapes, and remove all overhanging, 
and dense undergrowth? 

Now how is this to be.done, by the 
road hands? Yes, partly of course, 
but we needn’t leave it all for them. 
They can do a good deal of it while 
working the road proper, but the 
best way is for every man and his 
family to see to the beautifying of the 
road that is around his home and all 
of the roadside that borders on his 
land. 





MRS. BEULAH MAYO. 
Edinburg, Miss. 








ROTATE THE GARDEN CROPS 
BUT NOT THE GARDEN SPOT 


—_—— 


Have One Definite Place For It, Right 
at Your Door, for All Time—Then 
Enrich It, Beautify It, and Love It 


SOMETIMES think as I look on 
the usual country vegetable garden 
situated this year in one part of the 
corn field, another in an entirely dif- 
ferent spet, placed just where it is 
easiest to plow or cultivate along 
with the farm crops, what possible 
inducement can there be for the wo- 
man on the farm to take a hand in 
trying to make something better of it? 
Even -if her imagination has been 
fired by the beautiful spring seed cat- 
alogs—and it usually is—and she is 
filled with enthusiasm to try planting 
some of the delicious vegetables pic- 
“me @s tured, things seem rather hopeless 
7a ~=C when she looks away off in the field 
@ ~=—Ssat the three or four rows of cabbages, 
onions, and turnips constituting the 

family garden; and it takes a pretty 

good stock of determination to in- 

ae. «duce her to walk the distance often 
"@ = =enough to do the planting and culti-’ 
_ vating necessary. ; 
A garden is not your garden unless 

. you do some of the woftk in it and 
youdonot growto loveit unless you 
F have at least some of the care of it. 
| We who have our gardens firmly an- 
chored around the kitchen door, who 


























Still Better Tires 


Sizes 30x3% and 30x3 
Small Goodyear Tires Enlarged 20% 


Lower Prices, Too 

Goodyear started this year—on February 1—with 
another big price reduction. It was our third in two 
years, totaling 45 per cent. 

This last reduction saves Goodyea? users about 
$5,000,000 this year. Thus, as output multiplies, we 
give you more for your money. -For years Good- 
years have been the largest-selling tires in the world. 


Now a New Design 


But we also found in the past year a new design 
which adds endurance to small-size tires. So we 
changed every mold for sizes 30x3 and 30x3%%. 
The cost was $63,000. 

In making this change we added 20 per cent to 
the air capacity. A larger-size tire means extra 
mileage, you know. 

And we added 30 per cent to the rubber in-the 
side walls, just above the bead. That’s to combat as 
never before acommon cause of tireruin—the breaks 
near the rim-top due to constant flexing and chafing. 

These additions will cost us $317,000, just on 


this year’s small-tire output. 













For a Million Users 


At least a million cars now use these small-size 
tires. We want those users to find in Goodyears 
the greatest value known in Tiredom. 

They have found it for years, as shown by Good- 
year's place. No other tire ever won so many users, 


We have given them, even in size 30x3, a sturdy 


four-ply tire. And our anti-skid tread—the Good- 
year All-Weather—has always been double-thick. 
Now we add 20 per cent to the air capacity. 


’ We add 30 per cent to the side-wall strength. So this 


year, despite lower prices, you are getting tires that 
are much better. 





Compare these new Goodyears with other small- 
size tires—even with last year’s Goodyears. See for 
yourself the extra mileage they give you. It is bound 
to excel, on the average, any previous records on 
tires of like rated size. 

Every neighborhood has its Goodyear dealer with 
your size in stock, and who renders full Goodyear 


service. For your-own sake find him out. ‘inti 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories 


Also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 


























can walk out and sniff our fragrant 

herbs, gather our lettuce, spinach, 
| garden peas, or berries from our 
© near-by beds, or look from the win- 
dows on our brightly blooming flower 
borders, can scarcely realize what a 
part this nearness plays in the love 
and interest we give our growing 
» things. 

The majority of women have a na- 
> tural love of plants, and there are 
» odds and ends of time they would be 
4s glad to devote to the garden if they 
: could only be given a fair start and 








[me stat start is a well plowed and well 
a »  laid-out spot that they could have 
ee ~—s and hold as their garden for all time. 
= Let us rotate the garden crop, but for 
“ee ~—Ss«éS00dnesss sake do not rotate the gar- 


den spot. 

Create a love for the locality by en- 
couraging beautifying with flower 
borders; it attaches one so firmly. 
Permanent locality means strawberry 

eds, raspberries and blackberries 
around the fences, asparagus beds in 
the corner and many old-fashioned 
herbs for seasoning. It means old 
friends peeping from the soil with ev- 
ery April sun and gives us such a feel- 
ing of proud possession that I do not 
/ 











think it is to be lightly considered 
as one of the means-of inducing the 
country woman to plant a more cred- 
itable vegetable garden. 

Anothér inducement which I have 
found most encouraging is showing 
the woman a profit in the undertak- 
ing; not only in the added health of 
the family but in the dollars and cents 
it brings to her pocketbook. If she 
knows the housewife or merchant in 
the neighboring village will take her 
early vegetables at a fair price, or 
that she can ship to some city market, 
she is usually keen to plant the kind 
of vegetables that find the best mar- 
ket—and it goes without saying that 








what she grows she eats. by 3 5 
MRS. JANE S. McKIMMON, ae aes : 
° 617% 25 
North Carolina State Agent, 7 18% 
Home Demonstration Work. de Baca a 
10 20% 
In a recent issue of The Progres- i2 a” 
sive Farmer the following note ap- 1 23% 
peared: “Keep the children away 15 22% 
from green apples and other fruit if 4 + a * 
you can.” It should have read, “Keep 18 23% 7 
children away from green apples and se 38 
other unripe fruit.” Of course the 21 26% 
children should have ripe fruit in 22 26 
23 26% 
abundance. : 24 27% 


How Much Should My Baby Weigh? 


HAT is a normal baby? I do not 

know how big she should be ex- 
cept in a general way. Every once in 
a while I read that we should weigh 
our babies to see if they are making 
satisfactory progress, but I do not 
know what ‘satisfactory’ is.” 

I am giving the following normal 
weights of babies by months and 
shall be glad to give the measure- 
ments also, if desired. The first figure New paint free if vouare not perfectly es 
in each case indicates the age in -s 
months and the second figure the nor- 
mal weight in pounds. 
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Gites William Stores ™zrys0~ 











F fy SO EASY TO WORK 
6 an : 
a ldo S) ASY TOFIX 
28 44 36 A child can operate a Kanawha or 
28% 45 36% Re et pump and when repairs 
28% 46 37 make 
28% 47 37% 
29% 48 38 
29% 49 38% 
30 50 3 
30% 51 39% 
31% 52 40 
32% 53 40 9-16 
33% 64 41% 
33% 565 41 11-16 
33% 56 42% 
33% 67 42 7-16 
34 58 
34% 69 42 13-16 
35 60 "4 
| The men who lead are the men who read, 


Write usa post card as above and we will send you by return mail your copy of the best money~ 
alog ever igh -aee goo description for Shop and Field. 

“The South’s Mail Order House’ has grown so enormously we have cut our 
fits tethe bone. Wecan positively save you dne-fourth to one-third on_ your purchases. 
ubber Roofing, Buggies, Wagons, Paint, Fence, Engines, Furniture, Stoves, Sewing Machines, 
House Furnishings, Plows, etc. Quick delivery and little freight from Richmond. 


Write us that Post Card today. 


THE SP OTLESS CO., oft Semis Mail Orde 


House, 
3275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 





It Will Pay You to Buy and Sow 


the Celebrated 
BLUE 


See 


The Seeds for the South 


Full stocks of recleaned Wheat, Barley, Rye, 
Oats and Vetch. 


Largest stock of crimson, red and sapling clovers, alfalfa 
and other field and garden seeds. 


Write today for our beautifully illustratedifree catalogue and 

price list just issued. S 

WOOD, STUBBS & Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky 








Ready For Housekeepers 


THIS FINE PRINCESS RANGE CATALOG 


Yours for the asking. Tells: you how to j 
x secure and enjoy real 
kitchen comfort; _ reali cooking satisfaction; how to end kitchen wor- 
kitchen drudgery and make your kitchen one of the most pleasant 
ofallrooms. Shows by actual pho phs all latest improvements in 
tebe o3—alle the celebrated perfect cooking 


They keep NCESS 
cuasell bee RANGES thefoed, but do- 


notcook the cook 


The favorite in a hundred thousand Southern homes for more than 20 years—the 

ranges which more than three thousand dealers handle in preference to all 

others. Just the range you have been wishing vou could havein yourhome. You'll 

: certainly want an Alletf’s Princess. Write today. giving name and address of your 
“ozite stove dealer. ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 306 Tenth Street, Tean. 





Best In The South 


~, Wehave developed this strain until it is remarkably rust- 
resistant, strong and hardy. Of six noted varieties tested, 
this is the only one proven really rust-proof. Yield more than 
if double that of any other sort. 


We Also Offer 


Artes’ 100 bu. Fulghum Oats heads the list in yield, earli- 


ness and weight. 


Aries’ Abruzzi Rye, Arles* Native South Georgia Rye, Arles’ im- 
proved Toole Cotton Seed, 1914 Grown 


Our seeds are all carefully nurtured, cleaned and-selected. Why take chances with others when 
you can buy the bestfor the same money. Write today for information and prices. Address 


Arles’ Plantation, Box A, Andersonville, Ga. 


When writing to advertisers say: ‘‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carvries.”* 


Arles’ 
Blue Stem 
Seed 














FARMERS’ UNION | 








SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


SEPTEMBER 
How May We Make Work Easier for 
Our Wives and Daughters? 
How May We Improve Our Local 
Schools, or Help Grown-up Illiterates 
Learn te Read? 











AN APPEAL TO SOUTH CARO- 
LINA FARMERS 


The New President of the State 
Farmers’ Union Sends a Message 


All Should Read 


THE Members of the Farmers’ 

Union of South Carolina, and all 

farmers who should become members. 

Brother Farmers: All of you who 

are satisfied with 

market conditions 

today are respect- 

fully requested not 

to join the Union. 

All producers who 

“feel that they are 

getting a just pro- 

portion of the 

: prices paid by the 

~ % consumer for the 

MR. MORRISON products of the 

farm have no use for the Farmers’ 

Union or the Union for them. Any 

farmer who believes that hé can sell 

a bale of cotton or even a dozen eggs 

as well alone as he can coéperating 

with his neighbors has nothing to get 

out of the Union, and this communi- 
cation is not addressed to him. 

But to the man who feels his help- 
lessness struggling alone in a world 
where every other business and in- 
terest is thoroughly organized, I do 
wish to appeal. Should we blame the 
consumer for buying our products 
below the cost of production or the 
middleman for taking advantage of 
our ignorance as to market conditions 
or the grade of our cotton if we 
through lack of organization allow it? 

To get results you must organize 
and codperate. One bale of cotton is 
worth $40 or one ton of seed $20, and 
it makes very little difference where 
it goes or who buys it; but 500 bales 
will sell for $20,000 or 500 tons of seed 
for $10,000, and if you represent the 
larger amount you immediately be- 
come somebody and the exporter is 
interested in you or the oil mill man- 
ager is ready to talk business with 
you. Should you want to buy, how 
long do you suppose a busy fertilizer 
manufacturer will haggle with you 
over the price of a ton of 8-3-3? But 
if you are representing your local in 
the purchase of 500 or 1,000 tons of 
goods you are worth fooling with, 
and are invited into the office and 
told that the manager will be in to 
see you in a minute. To illustrate: 
In 1914 seed potatoes were selling by 
the sack at $3.50. Our local placed 
an order for 500 sacks and got them 
at $2.50, a saving of $500. This year 
we are saving on cabbage seed 75 
cents per pound. This is from organi- 
zation and codperation. 


Last fall the South Carolina Pro- 
duce Association was organized in 
Charleston County and this spring 
the small truckers, who heretofore 
have been absolutely at the mercy of 
the New York commission mer- 
chants, shipped their truck through 
the Association and got the benefit 
of the best markets and all the ad- 
vantages of the larger shippers. 

Now, Mr. Farmer, what we have 
done, what is being done on the east 
coast of Virginia and m Charleston 
County, you can do. If you do not 
plant truck, then you can accomplish 
as much with your cotton, seed, grain 
and other farm produce; but to suc- 
ceed you must organize. 

Do you want laws passed by your 
legislature or Congress? Then think 
of the difference between the scant 
attention given a few individuals 
asking for these laws, and the serious 
respect for a legislative committee 
going before the lawmakers as the 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


representatives of the State or Na- 
tional Union. 

The main reason why the farmers 
suffer so much from extortion is that 
we fail to grasp the tremendous pow- 
er that is within our reach. We have 
the sympathy of the great mass of 
consumers—fellow victims of the 
middleman’s greed—and'the law re- 
cognizes our right to organize and 
fight for our rights. All that we as a 
class need to become far stronger 
than the biggest trust is to get to- 
gether for our common cause and put 
our shoulders to the hames of pro- 
gress instead of throwing our weight 
against the breeching. 


We have a big job on our hands to 
market our cotton successfully this 
fall and we need every producer 
working as one, shoulder to shoulder. 
If you have never been a member of 
the Union I would urge you to write 
at once’ to our State Secretary, J. 
Whitner Reid, Columbia, S. C. and 
he will send an. organizer or come 
himself. Or if you have allowed your 
local to go down, then, brother mem- 
ber, get busy and reorganize; the 
State Secretary will gladly give you 
full information on request. And 
when you have organized, remember 


Save Money 
on Groceries 


Money saved is money made. Make money 
by buying your groceries, feed and seed from 
us ect wholesale prices. Our p of 
selling you direet—enabies us to offer such 
low prices. Order from this advertisement 
the goods you need now and ask for our 
money-saving price list. , 











Send for our free complete price 

“list which shows hew to save 
money on all groceries, seed and feed you 
use, Write today. 


Richmond Graia & Provision Co., 
212 South 10th Street, 














6,000 to 8,000 Miles 


25% to 60% Saving on Tires 
Prove H At Our Risk 


‘Why put up with constant tire 


trouble and expense? 


Armstrong Tires save 25 per cent to50 percent. Been 

giving 6,000to 8,000 miles over all sorts of roads, with- 

o t blowouts or repairs, Vitalized rubber—a revolu- 

| mr ty improvement—practically doubles the life of the 
ead. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


To prove that, try an Armstrong Tire entirely at our 
risk, Test it ine an h E : 


other t be the judge. 


s you ig 
Won’t cost you a single cent if in cost per mile it doesn’t © 


prove to be the most economical tire you ever 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY PRICES 


If satisfied after the test, you get the money-saving, 
bed-rock Direet-Frem-Factory price—no dealer’s profits 
or branck-office expenses added on. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT sree ters. te ne 
tery. But write quick—this special discount may be 
withdrawn any time. 


WRITE FOR TRIAL OFFER fee. Sito 


first getting our Direct-From-Factory Prices, special! dis- 

count, names of users, free sample, a: ve-it-to~ 

gener aething-te-oe trial offer. If you want 

Lay _ and expense, be sure to write us now—a postal 
o. 


ARMSTRONG TIRE CO., Inc., 


1211 W. Broad St., . REC HMOND, VA. 





SECOND-HAND 


| BAGS AND BURLAP 


a lot of Bags, Burlap, Scrage or Old 
You Have Bags torn beyond repair. 


eae 


| We Pay BEST PRICES AND MAKE 
QUICK RETURNS. 
Write ls Let us know what you have and 
——aome we Will quote you prices 
RICHMOND BAG CO., Inc. 
1140 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND, VA. i 


Hulled and clean 
.PEERLESS. ‘The only huller 
with indestructible 

Four styles hand and power 





pictured and described ins 


to save 


; 
Te 


catalog. Prices low; terms: 


Send postcard for free catae 
log and lowest prices. 


m 
@ Nealon St., ATLANTA, GA. 





P Saturday, September 25, 1915] 


AVERY 


: “Light Weight Tractors 
Two to Ten Plow Outfits. 


Two cylinder opposed. Motor 
Straight Spur Gear Drive 
Sliding Frame Transmission, 
Drive on Both Rear Wheels 
Steam Engine Type Clutch 
Gravity ‘Fuel Feed 
Throttling Governor and 
Magneto 
No Fan or Water Pump 
Two Forward Speeds—and 
Reverse 


A Sturdy Tractor of Tried Worth | 


No Experiment 

If you are interested in High 
Grade Gas Engine, Silo,. Ensi- 
lage Cutter, Hay Press, Har- 
row, Deep Tifling Machine, 
Orchard Sprayer, Pump, Wa- 
ter Supply System, Electric 
Lighting Plant, Wood Saw, 
Concrete Mixer, Feed Mill, 
Ditcher, or any other Power 
Farming Equipment, we can 
guarantee you satisfaction. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Write Us for Particulars 


eer POWER CO. 


Vetch Separator 


The only Machine 
_ that will separate 
Vetch: from other 
small grain. , 








‘Send for Circular 


The 
Sinclair-Scott Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 








THE ROLLER BEARING “DIXIE” 
, PEA HULLER 


Is built better, 
s 


q saMicne MFG. CO., 
Station A, . Atlanta,,. 











BOLL WEEVIL 
IN GEORGIA 


Information from the State Ento- 
mologist of Georgia is to the effect 
that 22 counties in that sfate have 
already been invaded by this great 
cotton pest, and it is still moving 
eastward and northward. : 


E¥ou Can Beat the Boll Weevil 


and our book 


By B. L. MOSS 
Managing EditorThe Progressive Farmer 
‘tells you hew to do it 
~ SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 
7 PRICE: 
7 Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 ets. 


; or with The Progressive Farmer 
fF One year, paper cover, $1.15; cloth, $1.40 


} THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











this: You have not organized for 
pleasure (although. the wery act of 
meeting together will be a pleasure). 
You are not organizing for power, 
military or political, but for profit and 
protection, profit to your business 
and protection to your industry. And 
at your first meeting elect your very 
best man as secretary and business 
agent, give him your confidence, place 
in. his hands as a body all that you 
have to sell or buy, trust him just as 
you have to trust your banker arid 
local merchant, pay him a commis- 
sion on the business he handles for 
you, and if he doesn’t save and make 
money for yom then I have misjudged 
mankind. 

I again aopenk to you, brother farm- 
er, for your own profit and protec- 
tion to organize, join the Farmers’ 
Union and codperate. 

Yours fraternally, 
H. T. MORRISON, 

President South Carolina State 
Farmers’ Union, McClellansville, S.C. 





Needed Improvements in South Caro- 
lina Warehouse Law 


feet apie Manning of South Car- 
olina announces that he will sug- 
gest some changes in the South Car- 
olina Warehouse faw. In a recent 
speech he said: 

“J am in favor of a state system of 
warehousing cotton. However, I in- 
tend to recommend to the next gener- 
al assembly certain changes in our 
present state system, which I believe 
will safeguard our warehouse re- 
ceipts. » The changes in the system 
which f intend to recommend are: 
First, that managers of the ware- 
houses in the state system be disin- 
terested parties, neither owners of 
the: warehouses nor of cotton stored 
in them; second, that cotton in ware- 
houses in the state system be graded 
by an official grader; third, that the 
state warehouse commission have in- 
spectors and weighers to wisit the 
wareltouses in the state system and 
check up the number of bales in them, 
the weight of the bales and the 
grades of cotton to see if these are as 
represented in the state warehouse 
receipts. 

“If the receipt for cotton ware- 
housed under the state system repre- 
sents the value given on its face, -I 
believe that it will be eagerly sought 
and readily accepted as security for 
loans.” 


See That Your Money Is Wisely Spent 


HAT we are saying on Page 1 

about the importance of having 
road expenditures made under expert 
supervision applies to scores and 
scores—or rather hundreds and hun- 
dreds—of counties all over the South. 
The following clipping from the Lum- 
berton Robesonian gives a clear state- 
ment of conditions obtaining in many 
sections: 

“It is to be doubted if Robeson ever 
will have good roads so tong as the 
present system obtains. If Robeson 
will adopt some law drafted by some 
road expert or experts—by Dr. Jos- 
eph Hyde Pratt, fot instance—a sys- 
tem under which some really effective. 





-work may be done may be obtained. 


The trouble heretofore has been ap- 
parently, that those who have had the 
making of the road laws have resent- 
ed any suggestion from ‘the outside, 
or at least have failed to take sug- 
gestions from the outside, as though 
building roads in Robeson were a 
problem in a class by itself about 
which no earthly soul could know 
anything except somebody born and 
raised in Robeson. That sort of bus- 
iness has not produced really good 


roads and it would seém to be about, 


time to find out if men who have built 
good roads elsewhere cannot offer 
some suggestions.” 





THE COMMON PRACTICE 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, “if coal is 
selling at $6.a ton and you pay your dealer 
$24, how many tons will he bring you?”’ 

“A little over three tons, ma’am,”’ return- 
ed Johnny, promptly. 

“Why, Johnny, that isn’t right,” corrected 
the teacher. 

No, ma’am, If know it ain't,” said John- 


ny, “but they al! do it, 








Mr. Farmer! Do You Rent? 


Why Not Own? 


Read This Offer! Become Independent! 


Do you want to own a 100 acre farm in the finest 
tobacco section of Virginia? I have a number of 
such farms, with new buildings and fresh lands. 
You can’t afford not to read this offer. 





WHAT’S OFFERED 

100 Acres of good land, containing 
from 10 to 20 acres of opened land. 
Soil particularly well adapted to the 
growing of tobacco. Some 
good corn and wheat land also. 
Some of these farms will make ex- 
cellent dairy and stock farms. Plenty 
of litter and wood on each farm. 

A new five room house built from 
the best grade of white oak and pine 
timber available. This house is cov- 
ered with the highest grade galvan- 
ized. steel roofing. It is plastered and 
painted on the inside and painted on 
the outside with two coats of white 
lead paint. These houses are all con- 
veniently designed. . A 20x20 ft. sta- 

le and corn crib 300 bushies shuck- 
ed corn capacity, a 20x10 ft. shed 
and other buildings are on each 


houses are on each place. 


These farms are four miles from 
Warfield, Va., on the S. A. L. Ry., 
and four miles from Adsit, Va., on 
the Virginian Ry. They are situated 
on the County System of improved 
Highways, which paticular section is 
to be graded and macadamized this 
year. This County read taps the 
Canada-Florida National Highway 
only two and one-half miles. away. 
This gives you a macadamized road 
to Petersburg, Va., one of the best 
markets in the state of Virginia for 
tobacco and other farm produce. 


A County School is only one mile 
from the more distant of these farms. 
The County Graded School is but two 
miles away. 


A Presbyterian ne aig is on the 
corner of farm No. 7. Methodist 
church is two miles from ore y Other 
churches afe convenient. An ideal 
community in a section of Virginia 
that is being rapidly developed. 


farm. Material for barns and pack _ 


THE OFFER 


Read this offer carefully and note 
that after the first payment is made 
your rent goes towards buying you 
this farm, 


This land can be bought for from 
$18.00 to $26.00 per acre, inclusive of 
all improvement, prices depending on 
the location and amount of the im- 
provement. 


TERMS :—One-fifth cash. The bal- - 
ance by a note secured by a deed of 
trust on said farm. Payments on this 
note to be made annually in amounts 
equal to ONE-FOURTH VALUE or 
YOUR CROP until entire payment is 
made. You reserve the right to pay 
More or take up the note at ANY 
TIME. 


If you are a renter you can’t afford 
to miss this opportunity. YOUR 
RENT GOES TOWARDS BUYING 
YOU A FARM! A NEW FARM! 
NEW BUILDINGS OF THE HIGH- 
EST CLASS! GOOD soIL 


Any farmer who is willing to work 
and can arrange to make his first 
Payment need not be afraid of re- 
sults. You are not a farmer unless 
you can make a living, and as long 
as you do this and give one-fourth of 
your crop each ‘year in payment the 
farm is yours. 





for further information. 


Warfield, 


Isn’t it worth your while to look into this prop- 
osition? If you rent and are industrious, and 
desire a home of your own, you should write 


F. G. TUCKER, 


Virginia. 














$195 





Buys 


Rapid Cutting 
Modern Saw Mill 





ITH this outfit you can turn your wood lot into dollars—har- 
W Have you a lot of standing tim- 
ber on your place that is earning you nothing? 
resolve right now to turn it into cash. A 16 foot log, 14 inches thick 
Ten such logs make 1,000 feet of lum- 
ber.. You-can figure for yourself what your profits will be. 


vest a valuable lumber crop. 


will make 100 feet of humber. 


outfit will saw 3,000 feet a day. 


Boxi00, 


(Main Office and Factory, Waynesboro, Pa,) 


Can be run with 10 horse- power. 


Every Labor-Saving Improvement 


Frick Mills have every attachment provided to increase the putputand reduce operating ex- 
penses. Variable Feed—Quick Gig Back—Self-oiling Pivoted Mandrel Boxes—Universal Elis 
and Dogs. Every mill tested before shipment and covered by strongest guarantee. 


THE FRICK COMPANY 





If so, why not Frick 
Engines 
Threshers 
Saw-Mills 


Perfected by 36 
yrs. experience ful- 
ly described in our 


Catalog 
Sent Free 
Upon 
Request 


This 


Salisbury, N. C. 











MONEY IN SQUABS. 
Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 


wos gant Largest squabs, to raise, big 
a RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS. Courtland, V 
PINEY WOODS PIGEON LOFTS wearese. 


peta of White King and Red Gusneume 
$3.00 per ster nds 6100 0a $2.50 per pair us Pig- 


air lots. Young Bi 
Cc. DONNELL, Owner. 
your neighborhood a reading neigh- 











Meke 
herhood, 





CAREY M. JONES 
Livestock Auctioneer 


All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 
48 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Til. 
Phone Gartield 4918. 
Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 

















When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
eur Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 centss 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, nu.aber or initial (including each 
word, nu.aber or initial in name and 
address) cuunts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 





made 


MACHINERY __if 


Sale—Three horse-power motor hay 


For 
press. Address, Ww. 8. Ryland, Valdosta, G Ga, 


For Sale—Small ‘tractor for | plowing | or 
harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers, Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


| HELP WANTED 


“editions 




















| ter of twelve 





in The Progressive Farmer, 


you wish your advertisement to appear, 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO _—— AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. , Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


in re- 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc Pigs—South View 
Elmwood, N. C. Eas ae 
Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 8 weeks $5. 
R. A. Toole, Augusta, Ga. 
Write Riverside Farm, Reeves, 
registered Duroc-Jersey boars. 





Farm, 








Ga,., for 





Registered Duroc- Jersey pigs, eight weeks 
old. Sire ‘‘Another Defender’’, with registra- 
tion papers, $10. W. E. M. Harp, Inman, Ga. 


Registered Duroc-Jerseys—For sale, 
fancy Duroc pigs, price 
each. We are not building our business for 
today only, but for the future. Any one or- 
dering hogs from this farm may depend on 
them being high-class. W. D. Lewis, Wins- 
low, N. C, 





ABERDEEN-ANGU 8 


~ ‘Three pure- bred Angus cows and one e bull 
for $175. 
Maxton, N. C, 


Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 








Wanted—Housekeeper, address Box No, 


6, Gibson, N. C. 


Good milker, 
give references. 
Ferry, Va. 

Wanted—A good man with help to take 
charge of my dairy: A. A. Privette, Wilson, 
North Carolina, 





permanent job, | good pay, 
Meriwether Farm, News 


ian to help 
Spivey, Gliden, 


Wanted—A | girl or young wo 
do housework. Mrs. Nellie V. 


North Carolina, 


~“Wanted—Two men, single or small families 
to work on farm, or take half share farm. 
Woodstock Farm, Kittrell, N. C. 


~"“Wanted—Men-Women — $75 month. List 
Government jobs open, free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. B-214, Rochester, N. Y. 


Salesman — For High-class Tobacgo Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Vas “Box M-23.” 


> Young men, married or r single, who natur- 
“ally love the cattle business, dairy and beef 
and expect to make it a life work and who 
want to know something about Grassology 
may communicate with us. Virginia-Caro- 
lina Cattle Co., Spray, N. C. 








We Will Pay You $120 to “distribute relig- 
fous literature and take orders in your com- 
munity. 60 days’ work. Man or woman, 
Experience not required. Spare time may 
be used. International Bible Press, 890 Win- 
ston Building, Philadelphia. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wanted—Students to learn Telegraphy. 
Charlotte Telegraphy | School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Durham Business _ School—Endorsed by 
State Board of Education. Graduates in de- 
mand, Write for catalogue ee Mrs. 
Walter L. Ledner, _ Durham, N. 


While planning “your future, \ write to Ce- 
cil’s Business College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, and learn what this school is do- 
ing for people who desire to be independent. 
Their graduates are being placed from Wash- 
ington to Atlanta. es 


Farmers Wanted—$75 Month—Men and 
women. U.. S. Government jobs. Short 
hours. Easy work. Common education suf- 
ficient. Write immediately for list of posi- 
tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B, 215, Rochester, N. Y. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Young Men, Young Women—oOur Special 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Banking, Corpor- 
































Longfellow blood— 


ation Accounting and Penmanship courses 
prepare for rapid promotion to high-grade 
positions. Board at low rates. Write to-day. 
Virginia Commercial and Shorthand College, 
Ine., Lynchburg, Va. 
BERKSHIRES 

Berkshires—Pigs, boars, gilts and sows. 
E. E. Petty, Hillsboro, N.C. * 

Fancy Registered Short Nose Berkshires— 
Stone Gate Stock Farm, Petersburg, Va 

For Sale—Rezgistered Berkshire nr “Bred 
right and fed right. H. 8S. Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgia. 

Berkshires—Premier 
gilts ready to breed, prices right. Ridre- 
crest Farm, Troutmans, N. C, 

Pigs—Berkshire pigs, pure-bred $5. Grades 
$3.50, ten weeks old. Also shoats and sows. 


W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va 


More ‘registered Berkshire oo Good ,in- 
dividuals. Reasonably priced. Ask about 
yours. R. A. Alexander, Harrisburg, N. C. 


; ESSEX ag 











GUERNSEYS 


Fine, 4-year-old, registered Guernsey bull, 
$100. HE. B. Lane, Wilson, N. C 


~ Choice ~ grade Guernsey, ‘milk « cows, 
ers. . N. Terry, News Ferry, Va 


HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 
ing. Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 


HOLSTEINS . 
Registered Holstein . Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale, Herd tuberculin tested 


by U. S. Government. Write, J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. : 





;, heif- 

















JERSEYS 


For Sale—Jersey bull. For — 
write J. B. Hackney, Siler City, N  & 





Fifteen Jersey heifers, 2 cows, and 3 fine 
bulls for sale. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. ‘ 

Midland Jerseys—Two male calves, one 
year old, can be registered, $35 each. Three 
females full blood, cannot be registered, one 
year old, ses each, J. H. Atchison, Chap- 
pells, s. 


atiiand Vacca two male « calves « one , year 
old, can. be registered, $35 each. Three fa- 
males, full blood, cannot be registered, one 
year old,.$25 each. J. H. Atchison, Chap- 
pells, Ss. 





For Sale—Two Jersey milk cows, three 
Jersey heifers, three grade Jersey heifers, 
all of above bred to freshen next spring. 
One Jersey bull calf, and some beef cattle. 
Seagrove Stock and Poultry Farm, Sea- 
grove, N. C. 





SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 








RABBITS 


Pure-bred Rufus Red Hares. 
dy, Jr., Blackstone, Va. 


DOGS 


Pedigreed Collie pups. 
Herndon, Va. 


Pure-bred Collie pups, $4 each. 
nette, Leesville, Va 


Scotch Collie, “9 months old. 
driver, $5. _James Stuart, Emory, Va. 


sy Special. " Setter, three years old. “Broke 
right. $25 gets her. Will exchange for pigs, 
W. B. Lowe, | Edgar, N.C. 


Nice_ eight 1 months old Setter and Pointer 
cross, good blood. Resembles pointer. Price 
reasonable. J. A. Rudisill, Biscoe, N, C. 


oes PONIES 


Shetland Ponies—The kind, quiet, trusty 
ones; that would assist your child to be 
stronger in mind and body; also for ladies 
use-to drive. On time payments, if desired, 
Address, Pony Farm, Spruce Pine, N. _ Cc, 


TWO OR MORE | BREEDS 


Essex Pigs—2 young sows. . Southdown 
sheep, (rams). Immediate shipment. L. G, 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Percheron fillies and 
cows, heifers and bulls for sale. I am not a 
dealer, but closing out my entire Jersey 
herd, going to quit the farm. Will sell for 
flearly one-half what breeders charge. for 
such stock, Can save you money on horses, 
Write for prices. William 8S. Cole, Forest 
Depot, \ Va. 


~ Bargains in Pure-bred Berkshires of Ideal 
Type—High class gilts, service boars, spring 
pigs of either sex. Sons and daughters of 
Lord Brumley Manley, Bellemont Duke 2d, 
191708; Masterpiece 2d, 191703. Registered 
Holstein bull calves for sale, Write for prices. 
Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va., G. W. Shu- 
ler, Prop. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 





Arthur Har- 








M. K. Stroud, 





Kyle Bur- 


. Male, good 























Registered Essex pigs. EB. A. Aldridge, 
Randleman, N. C, 


San oO. I. C's. 


I, Cc. Pigs—(Silver’s strain) all 
registered, Ramsey Bros, Crouse, N, C. 


Pure-bred O. I, C. pigs for sale. Pedigree 
furnished. H. J. Barnhardt, China Grove, 
North Carolina, 


A fine lot of pure-bred O. I. C. pigs, now 
ready for shipment. Prices reasonable. B. 
P. Jones, Reynolds, Ga. 

Registered O. I. C. Pigs for Sale—The hog 


for the South. Oak Lawn Stock Farm, A, 
L. Deal, Manager, R. F. D., Moresville, N. C. 








ages, 














ANCONAS 
For Sale—Some fine young stock, Shep- 
pard’s Anconas, fine winter layers. Hayto- 
kab Poultry Yards, Chula, Va. 





a lit- | 
$10 | 


Apply to Riverton Stock Farm, | 





| per thousand; 
| sand; but as we have only a limited supply 
registered Jersey | eo, some of the first shipments. 
| pleased ‘to furnish information and instruc- 
| tions how to grow, 


Brown Leghorn hens $1 each; half grown 
pullets and cockerels at 7ic each. J. M. 
Rich, Asheboro, N. C. 


For Sale—A flock of S, C. White Leghorns, 
Rancocas strain at about half cost because 
of leaving the mountains. 115 hens with 
trap-nest records, now laying 53 per cent; 
100 pullets, will lay by October Ist. Cock- 
erels from hens with records of 240 to 269 
eggs. Incubator and poyltry appliances. 8S. 
B. . McPheeters, Hendersonville, N. Cc. 


MINORCAS 


Champion S. C. Black Minorcas—New 
York, Hagerstown, Atlanta winners. Large, 
vigorous early hatched cockerels, $3; pullets 
$2. Great layers. R. H. Anderson, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 











ROCKS 


Pure Barred Kock cockerels and } pullets, 
fine layers, $1. B. C. Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 


Crowded!!—A. few heavy laying strain 
Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels now, at $1 
each, See pig advertisement. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. 


Imperial Ringlet and 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
cocks, hens, cockerels, pullets, trios and 
pens. Both utility and fancy stock. Write 
for description and prices. S. L. Thompson, 
Henrietta, N. C 


ORPINGTONS 


Pen eleven Buff abetted $10. 
Yount, Hickory, N. C. 


White Orpingtons and Light chickens, $1 
each, Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. c 


White Orpington Cockerels, Pullets, Eggs, 
Hens. Midnight Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 
North Carolina, 


For Sale—Buff Orpingtoéns—Bargains now, 
write for prices and show record. Bloom 
Kendall, Shelby, N. C. r 


WYANDOTTES 


Bred-to-Lay White Wyandottes _ . . Big, 
husky, free-range cockerels, bred from pedi- 
greed stock, $2 each. Mrs. Pope Bass, R. 1, 
DeSoto, Ga 











“Fluffy Ruffles’, 
Offer for sale 








Perry 

















PEAFOWLS 4 

~ Reafowls Wanted—Peafowls, state 
ber, age, sex, and price. Miss Marie 
wright, Monetta, s. c 


MISCELL ANEOU Ss BREEDS 


Fine jue Andalusians and White-faced 
Black SPanish for sale. H. R. Birchett, Leb- 


anon, Tenn, 


w hite Cornish, taakn Orpingtons, Wy- 
andottes, Dark Cornish and Hamburgs. 
Young or old breeding stock cheap. Exhibi- 
tion and utility. Pure strains. United Poul- 
try Yards, Ranger, Ga. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 


Fulwood’s High-grade Frost Proof Cabbage 
Plants—My plants are well hardened, strong 
and healthy, and sure to please. Will guar- 
antee prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cul- 
tural directions sent with each order. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Succession, Short Stemmed 
Flat Dutch. By express, 500 for 75c; 1,000 
for $1.25; 5,000 to 9,000, $1 per 1,000; 10,000 
or over at 90c per 1,000. By mail, 500 for 
$1.10; 1,000 for $2, postpaid. Prompt ship- 
ments. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. P. 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 


Grown in the Mountains of North Carolina 
and shipped from the station of Horse Shoe, 
we offer you, for deliveries from the 20th of 
August to the 15th of October, the best 
grade of cabbage plants that has ever been 
shipped in the South during that period. 
They aré hardy and can withstand hot 
weather much better than plants grown 
anywhere else. The seeds that these plants 
are grown from are the best to be had. We 
paid twice as much money for these seed as 
we did for seeds planted in the Yonges 
Island sections. The name of the cabbage is 
the Florida Header, and from our experience 
it is the only cabbage that will head any- 
where satisfactorily during the fall and win- 
ter months. We are booking orders now for 
these plants at the following prices. f.o.b. 
Horse Shoe, North Garolina: 1,000 to 4,000 @ 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 8,000 @ $1.25 
10,000 and over, $1 per thou- 


num- 
Boat- 




















we will advise you to place your orders now 
Will be 


upon request. Address, 
Meggett Prod, Co., Yonges Island, S. C, 


CLOVER 


Bur Clover—One dollar per bushel, 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. 7c. 


Bur Clover Seed—Screened, 
f.o.b.. Abbeville, 5S. The 
Warehouse Co., Abbeville, 


OATS 


Select Fulghum Seed Oats—Write for 
prices, Furman Smith, Seedsman, Ander- 
son, 8S. C, 


Fancy recleaned — Fulghum | oats, 
bushel, f. o. b. here, 
Georgia, 











Dur- 





as. per bushel, 
P. Rosenberg 
8. C, 








$1 per 
F. A. Bush, Richland, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER) 


Recleaned Seed Oats—Fulghum, Hagetings, 
Hundred Bushel, Appler, Bancroft. Oak- 
wood Farm, Mooresville, N. C. 


For Sale— Celebrated Fulghim oats. Re- | 
cleaned, absolutely free from smut and nox- = 
ious weeds. Early, prolific, heavy, $1.25 per 7 
bushel, Special price for large quantities, ~ 
J. G: Dean, Dawson, Ga, 


PECANS 


Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Havens | 
Success, Stewart and Pabst varieties. 2 to 
3 feet 60c; 3 to 4 feet 75c;.4 to 6 feet 90a" 
each. Liberal reduction made for large or- | 
ders. Order now. Dantzler Lumber Co,, | 
Gulfport, Miss. 














RYE "9 
“North Carolina _ “Mountain Grown Ree 
$1.15 per bushel, D. W. Alexander, Connelly” 
Springs, N. C. a 

WHE: AT ; 
Nice clean-~pure little red seed wheat,— | 
$2.00 per bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
A. E. Garner, R. F. D, 2 Virgilina, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND cae 

















Recleaned Appler Oats—70c | bushel. Hairy 4 
vetch, high germination, $9 bushel. C, M,@ 
Brennan, B. S., Columbus, Ga. é 


Wanted to Exchange—Yokohama and Ear- 7 
ly Speckled velvet beans for bur clover, Tye" 
and oats. Dan Browning, Helena, Ga. 


Seed Wheat—Best Leap’s Prolific (48 bushel 
els per acre); also Fultz—Teéxas Rust-proof | 
oats. Jno. K. Goodman, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


Privet Plants, Amoor River, (evergreen $2 7 
per 100; Lady Thompson Strawberry planta 
$2 per 1, 000. A. F. Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


Nitrogen Bacteria for inoculating clovers, ” 
vetch, alfalfa, etc. Always fresh. Acre, $1; 

5 acres, $4 postpaid, Fully guaranteed, | 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. : 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 thou 
sand. Celery and strawberry plants, $2.50 
thousand, by express. 25 and 50 cents 100, 5 
by mail. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Get Your Money’s Worth by ordering di-/ 
rect from the Howard Nursery. Company) 
Stovall, N. C. Fruits, shade, ornamentals,” 
roses, "hedge and all kinds shrubbery for) 
home and orchard planting. 


“Perfection’’, Brand Field. Seeds — The’ 
brand that is made up from the cream 
the market. Uniform in purity. Uniform: 
in germination. All tested. They~ must® 
come up to the standards which I set for) 
this my best grade of ficld seeds. I have put 
forth a special effort to make my peri. ction® 
“Perfection’’ Brand fill the bet hee de peg ug 
particular farmers, If you realize the va 
of quality in seeds, write today for my pri 
list. W. C. Slate, The Farmer Seedsman, 
Box 79, South Boston, Virginia: 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Buyers for Scuppernong grapes, 
bushels or baskets. A, S. Huske, Fayett 
ville, N. C. 


Attractive prices on country dried fruit. 
and Irish potatoes. Luther Cobb & Co., Cul 
berson, N. C, q 


~ Apples—Secure your apples now. 
higher later. 



































Will be: 
Number one Winesaps $3.50; 
$3 barrel. October shipment. W.) 


N¢@ 2, 
E. Hall, (grower), Mechums River, Va. 


» Send’ us the names of a few Ger 
speaking people you know and we will sen 
you fine enameled U. S. Flag Button fre 
A post card will do. Address, Dept. A-Li 
coln Freie Presse, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sows in farrow;’ servi 
boars. Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, ry 
Jersey cattle., Satisfaction or money back 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C, 


This is an even exchange. If you wil 
send us one new yearly subscription to The 
Progressive ‘Farmer, we will send you @ 
two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, with yo 
name and address printed on the handbh 
The Progressive Farmer, 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


1,000 bond letterheads, $1.50; 3,000, $3.257 
5,000, $5. Billheads, envelopes, statemen 
same price. Send for samples. Econon 
Press, Box 261-E Spartanburg, 8. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 

















is p tt 
fo his 
honesty r 











For Sale or Rent—Suitable farms, H, 


Stewart, Monroe, N. C. 


Guilford County Farms. for Sale—J, 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Wanted—From owner, farm in south Geore 
gia. J. F. Holmes, Bartow, Fla, 


Good, Small Farm for Sale—Near to 
write D. L. White, R. 1, Winfall, N. C. 


For Sale—300 acres woodland in Effin 
ham County, Georgia. “$10 acre. W. 
Dasher, Rincon, Ga, 


~ Farm in Eastern V irginia for Rent—Eaqui 
ped and stocked. H. F. Galpin, 61 Harr 
St., East Orange, N. x 


~ For Sale—Two hundred eleven acres 1a 
Hoke County. One thousand dollars ¢ 
Bargain. W. C. Crowell, Raeford, N. C. 


Virginia Farm Bargains—400 farms 
sale. Fruit, dairy, stock and grain farm 
Write us what you want. Venable & Fo 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Farms for Sale—Cotton, tobacco, 8f 
and stock farms in central North Carolim 
Prices low and terms easy. A. C. Hught 
Co., Apex, N. C, 




















Celebrated’ Fulghum Oats—Free from smut 
and weeds. No beard, three weeks earlier 
than any other, prolific, heavy. $1.10 per 
bushel, W. H. Bolton, Jr., Griffin, Ga. 





GAMES 
Indian Games and Pit Games. Will sell 
cheap to make room. C. 8. Ryan, Rt. 1, 
Winston, N. C, 








LEGHORNS 


Single Comb Brown. Leghorns—-The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Fare, Box 60, 
Kushia, Ala. 








Red Seed Oats—Absolutely rust and smut 
proof. Has been grown in West Florida for 
30 years. A sure crop and a big yield $1 per 
bushel. , O. W. Gardner, Greensboro, Fla. 


Fine Fulghum Seed Oats @ $1 bushel. 
Absolutely free from smut and weeds. Good, 
sound, heavy oats in new bags; made % 
more than Appler oats this year. They make 
before the usual spring drouth. E, L. Cuffer, 
Jr., Wolfton, 8. C. 





Wanted—To buy about two thousand-a 
place, one-third cleared and contract 
fifteen families to farm. Address, L, B 
‘Level, North Carolina, 


‘For Rent—Good farm, ten-room_ hi 
possession given immediately, a family 
a real experience of Bible Salvation prefer 
red. Seagrove Stock and Poultry Farm, Seer 
grove, N. C. 

Several Small Stock Farms and Two] 
Tracts. Land in Putnam County for & 
Codperative creamery in successful ope! 
Write me what you want. M. 8. 8h 








Eatonton, Ga 








; 


Make Your. Corn 
Pay 1-3 More 


The,De ment of Agriculture says that 
fodder properly prepared doubles value 
of the Corn crop. You fed fodder if. 
u grow corn, but you lose money if 
You feed it without preparing i: properly. 
‘Pulling fodder” is wasteful. Try the 
new method, the proven one in use by 
successful farmers. Get an - 


Appleton 
Corn Husker. 


Husks corn clean, free from: talks, stems 
or chaff, causes practically no shelling. 
Will give you a third more value from 
your corn cropalso enable you to make 

money husking for your neigh- 
bors. 


Write today for information, 
prices, booklet, etc. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS C0., Inc., - 
Dept. P. F., Petersburg, Va. 





HOW AN. ALABAMA WOMAN 
MAKES HER GARDEN PAY 


Mrs. Stowe Says Keep Quality Up to 
a High Standard and Products Will 
Sell Themselves—First Prize Letter 
FIND that by having my garden 
larger than: is necessary for my 

own family use, the expense is very 
little more to cultivate and for seed 
to plant. [had no idea so much stuff 
could be produced on one-fourth of 
an acre (the size of my garden) un- 
til I tried. As fast as one vezetable 
comes off, I break, fertilize and plant 
something else, kéeping the ground 
| busy the year round, and the result 
is surprising. 

Nearly always I can sell my sur- 
plus vegetables. 
of the leading cafes and hotels here, 
and also sell a good deal to the grocer 
with whom I trade. [ve learned that 
the real early vegetables and the 
late ones are the ones which pay on 
the market. Early lettuce, onions, 
cabbage, tomatoes, snap beans; and 
corn, okra, large green peppers, but- 
ter beans at all seasons, as well as 
late snap beans, I find a ready sale 





This the Gas Engine you want. 
We make the positive statement that the 
Foos Gas Engine costs. less to operate 
than any Gis Engine inthe U.S. Und r 
normal conditions it will do more work, 
use less fuel, and stand harder constant 
usage than any Gas Engine in America. 
A farmer in Georgia bought an 8 HP 
Foos Jr., last month.- Hesaid he never 
saw such a perfect engine before. Make 
us prove these facts. Let us show you 
how a Foos will earn its cost while you 
pay forit; how 3 and 4 generations use 
the same Foos. 


FOOS JR Gas Engines 


with absolute guarantee of efficiency. 
Prices: 144 HP $40; 24 HP $62; 4 HP $115; 
6 HP $155; 8 HP $205 and up. 


ash or sy Terms. 
Send for bulletins—tell how to judge Gas En- 
gines. Te is how to pick a good one from a bad 


one. je today. 
Stockdell-Myers Co., Inc., 








Petersburg, Va. a 








¢ DUBBER 
PER 


rot LNOOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor millends. 
Thesame roofingsold eg jobbers, drum- 
mers and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct, to user. 
-You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll... 18c. 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll... 31% 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll 1.34 
Shipped‘quick from Richmond; little freight. 
Free Samples and New Catalog quoting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Field and 
Shon. Every Southérn Farmer needs this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
**The South’s Nail Order House” 








GREAT STATE FAIR, 


Raleigh, N.C., Oct. 18-23, 1915 


Bigger Better and More 
‘than Ever, 
ing Hand. 
THIS FAIR BELONGS TO THE PEOPLE 

OF THE WHOLE STATE 


Interesting 
Let Everybody Lend a Help- 


Enlarged water supply. Increased pre- 
miums. We solicit Exhibits, especially 
in Agricultural Products,and Livestock. 
Don't miss the Battle between Aeroplane 
and Forts, examplifying modern Euro- 
pean Warfare—a most thrilling exhibit 
of courage, skill and science. 

Send for Premium List 
‘E, J. PARRISH, JOS. E. POGUE, 
President. Secretary. 
Cc. B. DENSON, Treasurer. 














| When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in Tho 
er, 


Progressive | 


for. I also have built up a pretty 
good trade for mustard, turnip salad 
and collards for the fall and winter 
months. I have something to sell 
from my garden the entire year. I 
have a telephone and find it a great 
convenience in engaging the vegeta- 
bles, I have my vegetables engaged 
and always arrange and weigh them 
up the afternoon before, and start 
them to market by six o'clock the 
followihg morning. Often housekeep- 
ers call me up and engage vegetables 
for the following day. By having 
them engaged it only takes about an 
hour to deliver, as I live only one 
mile from Opelika. I sometimes de- 
liver them myself, when there isn’t 
too many, in a buggy. 

My tomatoes have a local reputa- 
tion for their superior quality. I take 
great pains in picking and selecting 
these. I am careful that they are not 
over-ripe, that there are no faulty 
places on them, that they are of good 
shape and size, and that they are 
handled no more than'necessary. I 
send them to market in small baskets 
which are returned to me, so there is 
practically no expense for containers. 

I have sold from my garden up to 
this time for the year 1915 about $60 
worth. The cost of hired labor, 400 
pounds of commercial fertilizer and 
seed has been in the neighborhood of 
$20. Barnyard manure was used 
| plentifully, but there has been no 
@ charge made for that, because a fam- 

“aly of six, all of whom are very fond 

' of vegetables, has lived out of the 

garden, and all refuse corn stalks, 

| Vines, etc., were fed to horse and 

| Gows, and this has more than offset 
the expense of manure. 

In midsummer, when every one has 
vegetables,-I use the surplus that I 





cannot sell at a fair price by canning | 
green snap beans, okra, corn and to- | 


matoes. I make my cabbage, tomato 


and cucumber pickles now also, 4s | 


well as do my canning, preserving 
| and pickling of fruit. The dry butter 
beans, snap beans, and cowpeas are 
gathered, shelled and put away in 


bags for winter use when we haven’t | 


so much of a variety. In this way we 
have vegetables all the year. 

| Iam convinced that if you wish to 
sell anything keep your quality up to 
the highest standard and it will make 
a market for itself 

MRS. C. P. STOWE. 
Opelika, Ala. 





THE MAN WHO IS WELL OFF 


The Pender County farmer who owns 100 
acres of land, with 50 cleared, has a home 
nestled among sturdy oaks, with good stock 
for plantation purposes, who has trees: 
judgment sufficient to guarantee successful 
| growing and marketing of his crops—this 
| farmer, if he be close to a good school, and 
| takes the Pender Chronicle, The Progressive 
Farmer, and some good daily, is better off, 
we honestly believe, than the man who 
makes $2,500 per year as a salaried city em- 
ployee. With reasonable judgment and hard 
work, almost any man can own such a farm, 
But it is the very eaceptional man, who pos- 
sibly has to spend $6,000 on higher education, 
who gets such a position in the city. ink 
of this, young man, before you hastén 
the city to take that clerical position!—-Pen- 
der Chronicle. 





I cater to the trade | 


to | 


(17) 889- 


Dispersion Sale of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. | 
115 Head of Bulls, Cows and Heifers. 
Thursday, Oct. 5th, 1915, at the Fair Grounds, Carrollton, Mo. 


This is perhaps the greatest offering of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle that has been 
staged for sale in Missouri in recent years, 

The consignment represents five. of the most fashionable families of the Angus 
breed—Blackbirds, Prides of Aberdeen, Queen’ Mother, Drumin Lucy and Nosegays. 
The: latter family is noted for its heavy milkers. 





28 bulls are listed, including the doubly bred Blackbird bull, Blackbird Monarch 
A 168334, a great grandson of the mighty Prince Ito that holds the record price of 
$9,100. He has proved a valuable sire and is in the very best form to head some 
other good herd of pure-bred cattle. Among the 27 other young bulls catalogued 
will be found several herd-headers and others that will vlease the farmer or range 
man who wants to produce the market-topping steer. Their ages are right, from 8 
to 20 months old. They are now in the very pink of condition to begin service. The 
ranchman will find them just the kind of bulls to please and make good, 


The 87 cows and heifers need only to be seen to appreciate their value as money 
makers, Many valuable matrons will pass into new hands on the day of the sale. 
Several ‘of the cows will be sold with calves at foot, and all of a breeding age 
will have been bred to Blackbird Monarch A, The heifers not of a breeding age 
are well developed and will make the very best kind of matured animals. The 
cows will be sold in their every day working garments, as they have been developed 
along progressive ideas, as close to nature as it was possible to keep up the stan- 
dard of beef animals. This herd is one that has been a money maker and will 
give good returns to who ever invests in the animals, 

Teeming in the blood of the most sensational animals the breed has ever pro- 
duced, ‘with individuality the whole offering is such that it will meet with the ap- 
proval of the old breeder, new beginner, or whoever wishes to start a herd of pure- 
bred cattle. 

This sale will take place the second day of the American Royal Live Stock Show 
and there being no Angus sale at the Royal this year, I cordially extend to every 
breeder, farmer, cattleman. and rangeman an invitation to attend this sale and se- 
cure some ef the bargains. Where there are so many cattle sold in one day, there 


are sure to be some snaps picked up. For @ catalog and other information about 
the cattle to be sold, address, 


M. A. JUDY, Sale Manager, 
West Lebanon, Ind. 
COL. SILAS IG0, Auctioneer, 
Indianola, lowa. 


5. W. AUSTIN, : 
Carroliton, Mo. 
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The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
market. If you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


‘ ___Large, prolific kind. Special 
Hampshire ; Hogs prices on pigs, trios not akin, 
bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices: Roy Runyon, 
Decatur, Ind. 











Successful Farmers 
Plant Forage Crops. 


Its one of the main reasons why they are successful. There is no 

other answer—no mentagainst it. The United States Govern- 

ment says—‘‘Plant Forage Crops”—the Farm Papers urge it— 

_ PLANT CRIMSON CLOVER NOW—Don’t leave the land “‘skin- 

ned’’ and exposed to storms and washing this winter and in poor 

condition for Spring planting. Crimson Clover will give you early 
Spring pasturage ped g a good ha 

crop. As fertilizer and humus it will 

ton for ton equal cow manure—you 

are assured of good follow crops of 

cotton, corn, etc. We have fullstocks 

of grain and grass seed, Vetches, 

Rape, Alfalfa, Winter Oats, Rye, etc. 


SEEDS 


Sold under guarantee to be higher than 
the Virginia Standard for purity and ger- 
mination. If they don’t meet this test you 
can get your money back, 

Let us prove these facts by the testimony of farmers who buy from us season after 
season. Write us now for prices—Don’t Delay. 


Jas.I. Pritchett & Son, 


SEEDSMEN Established 1881. 
DANVILLE, VA. 
Reference: Dun, Bradstreet, or any Danville bank, 
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250 acres improved, cheap, easy terms, 
part cash, part merchandise, town lots, bank 
stock. 75 acres cultivated, fenced, gbdod 
buildings, school, church, telephone, thickly 
settled, timber. This ad appears only once. 
W. Morris Pate, Clinton, N, C. 


Farm 


— 








[ OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Virginia dairy farm fully equipped and in- 
eluding 8 Jersey cows, horses, machinery, 
crops, ete. Good buildings, close to. good 
town. Number other excellent bargains, E 
§. Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


175-Acre Virginia Plantation—4% miles 
county seat. One mile village church school, 
70 acres cultivation. 50 acres fine timber, 
Some tools, crops, twenty head cattle. 7 
milk cows. Rare bargain. Write owner for 
full particulars. Box 175, Bessemer, Ala. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world, Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent.interest, 
You can raise stock and engage in genéral 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
| Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
te extent of four times cash payments. 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. .C. 








or Sale—Will grow tobacco, cotton, 
corn and other crops, Cameron nearest mar- 
ket. 150 acres; part in cultivation. Close to 
schoolhouse and churches. Creek runs 
through place, good buildings. $20 per 
acre. C, W., McDonald, R. 1, Box 92, San- 
ford, N. C. 








wer North Carolina Farms For Sale—Any Size. 
Suitable for Bright Tobacco’and Small Fruit. 
Unsurpassed transportation facilities. Low 
in price, high productive value. Mild win- 
ters, moderate summer temperature. Long 
grazing and growing season (two to four 
crops a year). Plenty of water. Unequal- 
led anywhere for diversified farming and 
livestock. Buildings erected to suit -pur- 
chaser. Sold on easy terms. For full par- 
ticulars’ address* Southern Land Co. So, 
Pines, N C 





Write ] ' 
|., P. O. Box 128, Bogaluse, La. 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 4% Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





ip BORIECE SIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. CLASS MATTER AT THE 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE/ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


AT BIR- 





One year, $1; six 
term subscriptions, if 
yeurs, $2; five years, $3, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50 cents; three months, cents. Long- 
paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
Foreign subscri 


ptions, $2 a year; Canadian , $1.50. 





get The a ee 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new Bg mg 4 sent together, can 
for $1. & club of three 


yearly subscriptions, if sent temstner. alk for $2. 





ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


We | agerhart the reliability of our advertising. 
@ issue of each month, 


See terms of guar- 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginian, Georgie and Flerida sheuld 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 








CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


é CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, amd $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 

Subject—Fattening Beef Cattle—Hconemical 


Feeding and Management. Mail articles 
by October 6. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the’ following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 


six weeks: 
More Fruit—October 9. 


care 


prize of $7.50 for the best letter re- 
ceived from a farmer subscriber, $5 
for the second best letter, and $3 for 
the third best, and regular space 
rates for alf other articles we publish. 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before date of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks. 





| budlt 
For this special we offer a cash | 





Tell Sunday School Teachers and Officers About These Articles 


ine country Sunday School may be 
made one of the greatest of all 
agencies for developing character and 
for enriching community life, as. well 
as the-“spiritual life of the pupils. 
Every Progressive Farmer reader, 
therefore, should be interested in a 
series of nine articles beginning in 
next week’s Progressive Farmer, 
“Making the Country Sunday School 
a Success,” by Prof. €. C. Wright. 
Some of the subjects wilf be: 


I. Getting.a Good Superintendent 
and Teachers. 
Il. The Building. and Equipment. 


Ill. The Importance and Uses of 
the Sunday School Library. 

TV. Ofserving Special Days; 
gestions for Doing So. 

V. Organizing Special Classes. 


Sug- 


VI. The Cradle Roll, Home De- 
partment and Teacher Training. 

VII. Some Ways of Working in 
the Sunday School. 

VIII The Work of the Sunday 
School in Bettering the Community. 

IX. Two Sunday Schools I Have 
Known; Which Is Yours Like?» 

Professor Wright writes from long 
experience in Sunday school work and 
we should like for his practical and 
helpful articles to be read by every 
superintendent, teacher, or other Sum- 
day school worker in the rural South. 
Show this announcement to any of 


each one to give you a quarter for a 
three months’ subscription covering 
these features amd dll the 


im addition. 








GET MORE FOR YOUR 
COTTON 


The question of profitable cot- 
ton marketing is one of the 
most important now confront- 
ing the farmers of the South— 
and it is fully treated in Editor 
Poe’s new book, “HOW FARM- 
ERS COG6PERATE AND DOU- 
BLE PROFITS.” 


Get the book and read the 
story of the Arkansas Cotton 
Marketing Association, in which 
case a group of farmers cleared 
as high as $5 a bale on cotton 
and $4 a ton on cotton seed by 
marketing together. 


Then read the chapter “Coép- 
eration to Get Better Prices for 
Cotton and Cotton Seed.” It will 
open your eyes to astonishing 
conditions that obtain on many 
Southern cotton markets and 
probably exist on the very mar- 
ket where your cotton is sold. 
It also brings out the facts 
about the utterly demoralized 
cotton seed marketing methods. 
One copy of book alone, $1.50, 
or one capy with The Pregress- 
ive Farmer one year, $2. 











HUSTLER $—— 





SAW 


i 


“HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 

Ts accurate, durable, light.run- 

ning, fast entting, easily hand 

ie Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port | 


able Surfacer, Match- 
er and Moulder. 


Coil: 
ing, ete, 
Guaranteed to do 

_ first-class work. 


Salenslron Werks 
and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


For ROADS, STREETS, 
TERRACES, 


GET THE 


UNIT 


MADE BY 
CALL-WATT CO., 





Richmond, Va. 





“ WAVE FOUND rT 
THE EUREKA PEA & BEAN HULLER 
Hulls peas and beans | teeing thru, pee pre ve 
net choke or break the clea all. small grain: 
Don’t wait, send $28.00 heme Write Dept. 75,. 
GUREKA PEA HULLER CO., ATLANTA,GA. 


regular } 


features of The Progressive Farmer. ‘napolis 


ipatched it by filling the holes with 
'crushed stone, with a binder, and és- 





| sand-clay roads. 
|fer a drag to handle perfectly and 


| three or four years ago. 


Good Roads: How to Get Them and 
Keep Them 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


vide income for upkeep. Or else vote 
a maintenance tax outright; and 
I might say that l would never vote 
for a bond issue for roads that did 
mot in some sure way provide an an- 
nual income for maintenance. I am 
not willing to leave this matter of 
maintenance to any board of county 
commissioners. Insure it before you 
spend the construction money, or not 
spend it. Some of our wealthier coun- 
ties have wasted enormous sums. of 
money -in. excessive first cost, and 
have built roads that it was impossi- 
ble to keep in good shape. At first 
macadam; and then it turned out that 
macadam did not last forever, and 
that it could not be repaired at rea- 
sonable,cost. Now these same coun- 
ties are building elaborate sand-clay 
alongside the obsolete macadam, and 
leaving it to care for itself or trying 
to maintain it with wheel-scrapers in- 
stead of drags, and: the sand-clay has 
already started its journey to the 
place where all neglected good roads 
go. 

Guilford, Iredell, Mecklenburg, 
Wake, Rowan, and Forsyth by cut- 
ting down the building cost of their 
roads one half could better construct 
a type of road that they can cheaply 
maintain, and have money in hand to 
spend im this way. Iredell County 
a fine macadam road from 
Mooresville to Sherrill’s Bridge. It.is 
worn out and gone into “ino®euous 
desuetude”, and they have now built 
an expensive sand-clay road along- 
side it. “Permanent” roads, so-called, 
beth ef them. The sand-clay is now 
following the macadam as: fast as it 
can, and nothing being done to stop 
it. In five years or less, at the pres- 
ent rate, it too will be gone, and Ire- 
dell will have to go down into its 
jeans for its third “permanent” road 


| over the same route, aH within fifteen 


years, unless somebody wakes up to 
the fact that there is just one single 
read maintemance tool in all the 
round world, and that tool is the 
drag. That beautiful government- 
aided road at Forsyth, Davie and Ire- 
dell is getting ruts in it, and gashes 
cut by that road-buatcher the wheel 
scraper. West of Statesville a similar 
road that was new and sniooth two 


lyears ago is mow getting cut up, and a 
(few years will see its finish, wnless 
the drag is adopted. 

your Sunday school friends and get } 


How Some Counties Are Wasting 
- Money 
ABARRUS. had a worn-out. ma- 
cadam between Concord and Kan- 
two years ago, and they 


phalt or something like that as a top- 
dressing, all rolled. down_ hard and 
good and tight. It looked like pretty 
good patch work. Last week I was 
over it again, and the holes are deep- 
er and larger and the edges sharper 
than they were before it was mend- 
ed. Yet this is the very process the 
Greensboro News says has beef: de- 
cided upon for the High Point and 
Greensboro road, and they are going 
to mend this last named road by this 
process, now shortly, I suggest to 


'the Guilford authorities that they in- 


spect the Concord road first. I con- 


| tend that the best thing to do with a 


macadam road is net to build it. The 


| next best is to abandon it, if you have 
Winston-Safem,w.c. | it: 
“ |that cannot be dragged cannot be 
| maintained at all. 


Tt cannot be dragged, and a road 


Lee County is building beautiful 


They are too wide 


sm@oothly, and here again the scraper 
is beime used. Here again, and for 
this-one reason alone, the roads are 
not being kept up to their fine origi- 
nal standard. 

Franklinton township, Franklin 
County, built splendid sand-clay roads 
They were 
mot toa wide, not too sloping, but 
they allowed stones up to the size of 
a man’s fist to remain in the gravel 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 


with which they. surfaced it. Result: 
vehicles and rain have washed and © 
worn the surface around these stones 
untif they stand wp out of the surface. | 
I have never seen a drag on this, road, 
and I do not think they ever tried to 
use one. They cannot do it How, if 4 
they try, because those stones’ stick. 
ing up out of the surface would keep ~ 
a-drag off the ground an erga 
around so that the road itself would © 
receive no benefit. Rent again: : 
these roads are now poor.roads in * 
the sense of being rough, ate getting © 
worse rapidly, and will soon be too 7 
bad for the people who built them to” 
stand. All because they allowed the @ 
stones in the road, because even now — 
if there were no stones these roads 7 
could be dragged back into good con- > 
dition. - ; 

Wake County has built the road out 4 
Cary-way twice in the last ten years = 
—built from the ground up. It is too | 
wide to drag now—the last one built © 
in 1914, I mean; it has stones in its 4 
surface that will prevent good work — 
with a drag, and besides allthis, if 4 
any one ever one time even thought | 
of trying a drag on it, very gece a 
travel over it has failed to disclose | 
that fact. If I may be allowed to 
prophesy, I would say that nothing = 
whatever will be done to it for the 
next two years, and it will get so bad 2 
that everybody im Wake County wilf = 
begin to cuss about it, and after a 
proper amount of complaint has been @ 
exhumed from the suffering traveling ¥ 
public, then they .will build amother. ; 
new road out Cary-way, costing $3,0007 
a mite. Fifty dollars or so a year™ 
would keep it good if it had been built 9 
that way. 

In the neighberhood of Atbemariem 
and Norwood some good cheap im-« 
proved roads. have been built lately.7 
[ am sure they should not have cost™ 
more than $800 a mile. If they willt 
right now imvest in a good three- 
point drag, three mules, and one mans 
for each sixty miles of road, I wilt 
guarantee that their roads remain.) 
good long after the more efaborate’ 
roads I have mentioned are aheadouil 
ed. The so-called instability of con-@ 
struction calls loudly for up-keep and 
maintenance. Maintenancé calls for@ 
the drag and for nothing else—after! 
proper drainage is secured. ; 

Let me conclude by reiterating my 
three golden texts: ; 

First (wegative): There is no suc 
thing as a permanent road. 

Second (very positive) : 
struction, drain. 

Third ¢most potter): 


For ec ig 


For mai 


g@enance, drag. 





Clarence Poe’s Appointments 
HE date of, the Onstow Count 
Farmers’ Union is October 2 
stead of October 6, as was incorrec 
ly announced in some copies of fa 
week’s Progressive Farmer, the e 
bemg detected while the paper 
on the press. The correct list of I 
itor Clarence Poe’s next three 
pointments therefore is as follows: 
Onslow County Farmers’ Unio 
October 2; 3 
Warren Plains 
October 6; 
Centennial Pendleton, S. C., Faas 
ers’ Society, October 12. 


Community F 





Of the may articles I have reas 
from Claremee Poe’s pen, the one 
titled: “Books and Banks and Te 
ship Government”, im your issue @& 
August 28, I appreciate most. There 
is so miuch food for thought im it thal 
| hope it has been quité generally 
read. throughout the South—J. 
Downing, United States Departme 
of Agriculture. = 





A young graduate 
seme experience yin 
prominent practioner 
what chance there was in that section’g¢ 
one such as he described himself to be. ; 

“I am a Republican in politics, ~— 
honest young lawyer.’ 7 

In a@ few days he recéived thig encom 
ing reply: 3 

‘If you are.a Republican, the game 1 ¥ 
hére will protect you, and you area 
honest lawyer, you will have no comp 
tion,” 


in law, who had 





Make your neighborhood a reading ® 
borhood. 








Saturday, September 25, 1915] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








The South Carolina Boys Had a Good 
Time at Clemson 


HE South Carolina boys had a 

four weeks’ course planned for 
them at Clemson, and 81 boys took it, 
the course beginning August 9 and 
ending September 6. A Clemson 
College dispatch gives this inspiring 
report of their work: 

“As for the 81 prize-winning corn 
club boys, representing practically 
every county in the state, their stay 
at the college was certainly produc- 
tive of results. In the first place the 
boys learned much about scientific 
agriculture. They used specially pre- 
pared textbooks written in language 
they could understand. They also had 
specially selected instructors who 
took great pains with them. The 
course made the boys ambitious for 
more learning, as was evidenced by 
the fact that 75 per cent of them, at 
the close of the session, declared 
their intention to take full courses at 
an agricultural college if it were pos- 
- sible. 

“But aside from what they learned 
from their books and instructors, the 
corn club boys received other bene- 
fits from their course which are just 
as real and will probably be of much 


making good and is part of their sav- 
ings, together with subsequent de- 
posits. 

A sow they exhibited had her first 
litter of seven red-headed pigs at fair 
time. She is at present the mother of 
a second litter, in which there are 12, 
all of them thrifty. 

These boys will be exhibitors at the 
fair this fall, and the bank will have 
to surrender three more $1 deposits 
and three metal savings banks for the 
three pure-bred pigs exhibited and 
three complete records delivered.— 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin. 


Good English 


Copyright by Prof. C. R. Rounds, In- 
spector of English, Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal Schools. Published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer by special arrangement. 














Lesson XIII. 

HAD BEEN 
W E SAW last week that to express 
a condition, supposition, or wish 
in the present tense, contrary to fact, 
we use the verb were with either a sin- 
gular or plural subject. (We also use 
the past tense of other verbs to show 
the supposition; as in the following: 

















SOUTH CAROLINA CORN CLUB BOYS AT COLUMBIA, s. C., EN ROUTE TO THE 
CORN CLUB SCHOOL AT CLEMSON COLLEGE 


value to them. For many of the boys 
it was the first trip away from home. 
There were numerous cases of home- 
sickness and, indeed, had the course 
lasted only two weeks it probably 
would not have been a success. But 
the boys soon got used to their ab- 
sence from home and came to take 
an interest in their companions and 
surroundings. For most of these lads 
_ it was the first adventure with the 
outside world. 

“There is no room to doubt that for 
the boys the Clemson College summer 
school was a highly successful un- 
dertaking.” 





Three Pig Club Brothers in Georgia 


A YEAR ago the three sons of a 
dairyman living 7 miles out of 
Macon, Ga., did not have a cent in 
bank, but had two small pure-bred 
Duroc-Jersey pigs. Two of the boys 
joined the Bibb County Pig Club. To- 
day all three boys belong to the Bibb 
County Pig Club and have in one of 
the Macon banks over $150, made 
while going to school. 

One of the banks of Macon offered 
| a deposit of $1 and a metal savings 
_ bank to each of the Bibb County Pig 
Club members who would make good, 
Making good consisted in exhibiting 
@ pure-bred pig at the fair and deliv- 
ering to the county agent a record of 
feeds and weights, showing how much 
it cost per pound to raise it. 

Out of the 42 boys who made good, 
82 let their dollar deposit remain in 
pthe bank. Two of the latter were the 
dairyman’s sons, who won considera- 
Ble prize money with their boar and 

Ow pigs. This prize money was depos- 
ed with the bank deposit won by 


If he liked me, I should like him, but 
here you have to know the meaning 


of the whole sentence before you | 
know that liked is contrary to fact. | 


Were, used with this present tense 


meaning, shows at once that the as- | 
sertion it makes is contrary to fact.) | 


But very frequently we want to go 
into the past tense and say what 
would have happened if such and such 
had been the case. Thus: If Merkle 
had touched second, the Giants would 
have won the penant in 1908. If Snod- 
grass had not muffed the fly, the 
Giants would have won the World’s 
Series in 1912. Those verb phrases, 
had touched and had muffed, really 
refer to the past tense, but they have 
the past perfect form. They do not 


have any of or have or would in | 


them at all. In our larger cities, 


particularly in Milwaukee, one hears | 


so frequently: If he would of done 
so and so, it would, etc. Now that is 
very wrong. If you have that speech 
habit, get rid of it. Root it right out 
of your language. It just makes a 
careful user of English fairly creep 
with horror to hear such slovenly 
speech. Don’t allow yourself to say 
such things. Whenever you want to 
suppose or wish that something had 
happened differently, use simply those 
two words: had happened, had gone, 
had seen, had heard, etc. 
forms over many times. 
in Milwaukee, say them over about 


500 times: I wish it had never hap- | 
pened. If he had gone we might have | 
If they had seen the en- | 


succeeded. 
gine, they could have escaped. 


If he 


had heard the coach he would have | 


touched second. 


THE END 
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PARRY **'are BETTER VALUE 


OU actually get more value for your money ina PARRY 

Bu By Surrey, Cart or Wagon. If you could see the PAR- 

RY actory, the largest carriage factory in the world, you 

would understand why. You would see the freight trains bring- 
ing us the first choice of raw materials over five priva : tracks. 

You would see an army of trained workmen, each doing one thing 

perfectly. Labor saving machinery, modern methods, constant 

inspection and unlimited facilities enable us 
tosave you money and still give better value. 
PARRY Dealers everywhere keep usis: touch with 
local requirements. We know what sty'e of vehicle is 
best adapted to each section of the country and we 
makeit our business to supply each neea. ; 

Our List of Summer Pasgsine, No. 23 will sur- 
prise you by giving you something even better 
than you had been looking for at a price 

that you will never miss. 


PARRY MFC.CO. Dept.D 
ndianapolis, Ind. 
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Say these | 
If you live | 


Sao 


Clover, Bur Clover, Red Clover, Alfalfa, Rye, Rape, Oats and Barley are 
all good, and should have a prominent place on every farm. 


both the Federal and State Seed Laws. 


Don’t Let Your Land Lay 
Idle and Exposed to Wash- 
ing Rains this Winter. 


Plant a combination of Leguminous and grain cover crops. 











Crimson 


Get prices on Mixson’s High Grade Seeds before you buy. 








Our Seeds all have a purity test and germinating vitality that will pass 


Ww. W. MIXSON SEED Co., 
Charleston, S. C. 











RUBBER 


A Great Newspaper 


The New York World is one of the great 
newspapers of the world. 


The Thrice-A-Week edition coming every 
other day is in reality a near daily and con- 
tains all the news of the Nation and of the 
World. 

During these awful war times you cannot 
afford not to have the news from all over 
the World—you need this great near-daily 
newspaper, 

Our special club price for a full year to 
34 the Thrice-A-Week New York World and a 
e full year to The Progressive Farmer both 
3 ply for only $1.50 holds good only until October 

1. After October 1 this club will cost $1.65. 
Better send in your order today. 


The Progressive Farmer 


ROOFING 


OX brand-made per roi 
of pure wool felt saturated 
in best gradeasphalt-tough- C. 
Pl est weather resister known. 4 
[> wf Theideal roof foralloutbuild- ply 
ings. Anybody can lay it; 
nearly fireproof; contains no 08 
tar nor pulp; wont stick in 
rolls. i-piece, strictly first ply 
grade rolls of 108 sq. ft.-no 
seconds nor short lengths, 
Nails and cement included. 
Guaranteed by one of largest 
old reliable Richmond houses. 


SMITH-COURTNEY Co. 
821 E. Cary St. RICHMOND, VA, 
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VimCcehieate 
' To Build 


Lumber conditions are better for the buyer today than they have been in 
years before. 


Furthermore, the prospects are that they never again will be so favorable, for 
the minute Europe grows tired of fighting, millions and millions of feetof 7 
American lumber will be needed there to rebuild what warhasdestroyed. Sf 


And when you build, use good, strong, durable lumber. Your dealer in your home Pe 
town has it— F ° 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


te “‘The Wood of Service’? : . 
The United States Department of Agriculture has tested the merits of commercial 
woods, that it may assist you in the use of lumber. Of Southern Yellow Pine 
Department says, in Bulletin No. 99: a. 
“ Heavy, hard, very strong; tough; grain fine, even, straight; durable in 
contact with the soil. Inalarge part of the country itis so_univers- 
ally used that there are few places of importance it does not fill.” 


Your home dealer has this superior building wood, Southern Yellow 
Pine, and at prices so low that you will besurprised to find how in- — 

expensively you can build. Let him figure with you. In the  @ ia I ty UAE 
meantime, write today for any of the Free booklets and 
plans mentioned in the attached coupon. 

Southern Pine Asgociation New Orleans 7 


Southern 
7. Pine 
Assoc iation 
603 K Interstate 
7 Bank Bidg. 
7 New Orleans, 
Send me FREE your 
Barn and Bin Plans (1) 
Silo Book 
Sf House Plans 
Book of Lumber Tests. . . 














Fe en es 


/ R. F.D 


... State. 








Who Wants Me! 


My Name is “Glory” 
and The Farmer’s 
Wife Pony Club is 
A Buggy and Harness Going to Give Me to 
RaaieGs Wield You or Some Other 
Lucky Boy or Girl 


‘ 


And We Will Tell You How to Get 


A Wonderful Pony Outfit. pews This is “Glory” 


Hitched to Her Ww 
If you want the most beautiful Pony and ched e Pay All 


Outfit you ever saw, send us your name on the ej , Pony Buggy et Express Charges 
coupon below so we can tell you how to win cee to the Winner’s 
“Glory” and a handsome buggy, nickel-trimmed . 

harness, English riding saddle, horsehair riding 

bridle and a felt saddle blanket. The Farmer’s 

Wife Pony Club will send this whole outfit to 

you or some other lucky boy or girl with express 

charges paid to reward you for doing us a favor. 

We haven’t room here to tell you all about our 

Pony Club, and how you can get “Glory,” but 

just as soon as we hear from you, we will write 

you a long letter and tell you everything. 

You'll be the happiest child in your county if 

you do as we say and get “Glory” and her dandy 

outfit. Boys and girls for miles around will 

hear about you and come to see your pony 

because our “Lucky Pony Winners” are the best 

known children in their counties. 


We Have Al 


We have made 326 children too happy for words by sending them complete Pony Outfits so everyone knows that The Farmer’s Wife 
Pony Club really gives away Shetland Ponies and will give “Glory” to you or some other child. Write your name and address on the coupon 
below and mail it to us and we will send you a letter and tell you all about “Glory” and how you can win her for your own. We will also 
give you the names of our 326 “Lucky Pony Winners” and pictures of many of them riding the ponies we gave them free. It costs you 
nothing but a postage stamp to find out how you can win this wonderful prize, so send us this coupon right now. 


Mail This Coupon Today Hundreds of Dollars in Prizes 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON THE BACK OF A POSTAL CA (9 A . 
ene ee ee 3 Besides Shetland Pony Outfits The Farmer’s Wife Pony Club 


wee Fasome's Sor Bigg gives hundreds of dollars worth of other prizes to Club Members. 

’ No matter who you are or where you live, if you send us your 

|» name and address and join our Pony Club you will be sure to get 

Me rae — ; »  anice prize. The sooner you write us and find out about our Pony 

anne _ Club the better prize you will win and the surer you will be to get 
- " eee the finest prize of all—“Glory” and her elegant outfit. 


Please send me at once pictures of “Glory” and her outfit and the names of the 326 chil- 
dren to whom you have given ponies. I want “Glory” or another Pony. & 


7] 


This coupon counts towards “Glory” and other prizes. 


Address THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB s\ccrPmins: 
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